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OFFSTAGE 


Traveling Man 


A great deal has been written through the 
years about theatre’s role in bettering under- 
standing among the nations of the world, but 
too much of it is in terms of high-sounding 
generalities. We much prefer specific exam- 
ples of the sort that Paul Mann related to us 
the other day. 

Mr. Mann is a New York actor and direc- 
tor, and he also has his own school for actors. 
About a year ago he decided to look into the 
state of the European theatre, so he set out 
for Moscow at the end of April. The day af- 
ter he alighted in that city, the news of the 
J-2 reconnaissance plane was being trumpet- 
ed around the world. But the American com- 
pleted the Russian part of his mission, visit- 
ing Leningrad as well, and he also visited 
theatres in Poland, Germany (both parts of 
that divided country), Italy, France, Switzer- 
land and England before returning to New 
York in September. 

“There was plenty of tension in Russia, 
naturally,” he told us. “But the people I was 
in close contact with felt that I wasn’t in any 
way responsible for it—and I made it clear 
that the feeling was mutual. A major part of 
all of my lectures in Russia—at the Moscow 
Art Theatre and the Maly, at the Pushkin 
and Gorky in Leningrad—was a sort of for- 
um, question-and-answer period. They wanted 
to know about our plays, our actors, our 
training, artistic levei—everything. The only 
embarrassment I felt had nothing to do with 
the international situation; it was just that 
they were shocked to hear that there are so 
many large cities in the United States with- 
out major professional companies. 

“Sometimes, of course, we changed roles, 
and I was the critic. I saw all the current rep- 
ertory of the Moscow Art, including the two 
American plays, Death of a Salesman and 
The Autumn Garden, which I thought was 
very bad. No one had analyzed the social 
reality involved, and the actors weren’t suffi- 
ciently ‘American.’ In general, their actors are 
very well trained, even though I didn’t al- 
ways admire the direction they had gotten.” 

What did impress Mann was the Moscow 
Art’s Chekhov. “It was the best work in the 
theatre I ever saw. It fulfilled Chekhov more 
deeply than any other author has been ful- 
filled, in my experience,” he said, “and it was 
largely due to ensemble playing. I saw The 
Sea Gull three times, just to give you an idea. 
The company is coming to this country in 
1961, you know, and before I left, I had an 
opportunity to recommend a reper: + for the 
tour. I chose three by Chekhov: The Sea 
Gull, Uncle Vanya and The Cherry Orchard, 
along with Gogol’s Dead Souls, which is still 
played in the original Stanislavsky staging.” 

Mann’s connection with the Stanislavsky 
system is a natural reflection both of his early 
training in theatre, and his own brand of in- 

[continued on page 69] 
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LETTERS 


Dear Sir: 
If I handed in that first line on the Merrick 
piece [“What Makes Merrick Run,” Novem- 
ber] the way you printed it, I was drunk. If 
you proofread line six, first column, on page 
16, you were drunk. I believe the original sen- 
tence went as follows: “Look Back in Anger 
was a whiny, sordid play that could only have 
impressed those old ladies who pass for crit- 
ics,” or something equally uncharitable and 
bad-tempered. And truthful. 

RICHARD GEHMAN 

Carmel, New York 


The gremlins in the type shop who tossed out 
one line of type, misplaced a couple of oth- 
ers, and changed a “tilted” Iowa housewife 
to a “titled” one, thereby rendering the end- 
ing of my piece on Tammy Grimes in your 
November issue quite meaningless, were even 
busier with my dissertation on the use of 
critics’ quotes in the December issue. What a 
jolly life theirs must be! Tossing type around, 
transposing lines until all meaning has been 
scrambled away, rewriting by misspelling! 
It’s been fun, of a gruesome sort, waiting to 
see what the next issue will bring. But I must 
protest one of their gambits. By simply 
switching one letter, they have made critic 
Walter Kerr (that’s K-E-R-R) responsible 
for a raft of opinion set afloat by producer 
Leo Kerz. Mr. Kerr, Walter Kerr (with two 
“r’s”), has plenty of opinions of his own— 
and damned good ones, too—but it was Leo 
Kerz (one “r,” one “z”) who said: 

“The critics themselves are responsible if 
such an attitude [wherein the public no long- 
er trusts their opinions as quoted in ads] be- 
comes prevalent. They are guilty themselves 
when they condone a producer's use of their 
words to mislead people into thinking they 
have raved about a show when those words 
may have applied only to some scene or to 
an actor.” 

It is Mr. Kerz (don’t forget the “z”) talk- 
ing again in the next paragraph, which, as 
printed, was horribly garbled. It was sup- 
posed to read as follows: 

“On Broadway, the critic is asked not only 
to write a favorable review, but one which is 
‘quotable.’ If he doesn’t, if he qualifies his 
remarks, the producers tell him he will kill 
their play; they cannot sell tickets. This is 
deplorable, that a handful of reviewers should 
have such a life or death power in the thea- 
tre. But if it is so, it is the producers them- 
selves who have made it so.” 

The article was entitled “To Quote, or Not 
to Quote.” If we're going to, let’s get the 
quotes and the quoted straight. 

JOHN KEATING 


New York, New York 


[Gentlemen: Writers have problems with edi- 
tors. Editors and writers have problems with 
proofreaders. Proofreaders, editors and writ- 
ers have problems with printers. What more 
can we say—Ed. ] 
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“SMASH MUSICAL HIT!” wre 


MARY MARTIN 
THE SOUND OF MUSIC 


Award Winning Musical by 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN 
LINDSAY « CROUSE 


Also Starring Directed by 


THEODORE BIKEL VINCENT J. DONEHUE 
LUNT-FONTANNE "46 St. W. of B'way 


MATS. WED. & SAT. 


THEATRE ARTS calendar 


Broadway 

First, productions of the current season that are 
scheduled to continue: 

Advise and Consent, Loring Mandel’s adaptation 
of the Allen Drury book about Washington poll- 
tics. It is neither pretty nor altogether plausible, 
but it has solid dramatic impact. Ed Begley, 
Richard Kiley, Henry Jones and Kevin McCarthy 
do excellent work (Cort, 138 W. 48 St.). 

All the Way Home, another dramatization of a 
widely read novel: Tad Mosel’s version of James 
Agee’s ‘‘A Death in the Family.’"’ Not as mov- 
ing as it might be, but still probably worth your 
while. With Colleen Dewhurst, Arthur Hill, Aline 
MacMahon, Lillian Gish and John Megna (Belas- 
co, 111 W. 44 S8t.). 

Becket, one of Jean Anouilh’s lesser efforts, 
about the saint and Henry II. Laurence Olivier 
is outstanding in the titie role; Anthony Quinn ts 
less impressive as the monarch (Royale, 242 W. 
45 St.). 

Camelot, the Arthurian musical by Lerner aad 
Loewe, and something of a comedown for that 
gifted team. Richard Burton and Julie Andrews 
are Arthur and Guenevere; Roddy McDowall 
makes a fine Mordred (Majestic, 245 W. 44 St.). 
Critic’s Choice, a lumpy comedy, by Ira Levin, 
dealing with a drama critic faced with the prob- 
lem of reviewing his wife’s new play. Henry 
Fonda heads the cast (Ethel Barrymore, 243 W. 
47 8t.). 

Do Re Mi, Garson Kanin’s novel about the juke- 
box trade, turned into a musical for Phil Silvers 
and Nancy Walker (St. James, 246 W. 44 St.). 
An Evening with Mike Nichols and Elaine May, 
a first-rate program of sketches devised and 
performed by the gifted comic pair (John Golden, 
252 W. 45 St.). 

The 49th Cousin, a comedy about a tyrannical 
father of three girls in Syracuse at the begin- 
ning of this century. Notable only for the per- 
formance of Menasha Skulnik as the patriarch 
(Ambassador, 215 W. 49 St.). 

Invitation to a March, Arthur Laurents’ whim- 
sical comedy, which strikes an unconvincing blow 
at conformism. The able cast includes Celeste 
Holm, Maseleine Sherwood and Eileen Heckart 
(Music Box, 239 W. 45 St.). 

Irma la Douce, an overblown version of a Pari- 
sian musical that benefits much from the pres- 
ence of Elizabeth Seal (Plymouth, 236 W. 45 
8t.). 

Period of Adjustment, Tennessee Williams’ rather 
insubstantial but skillfully written comedy about 
the marital difficulties of two couples. With 
James Daly and Barbara Baxley (Helen Hayes, 
210 W. 46 S8t.). 

A Taste of Honey, Shelagh Delaney’s first-rate 
domestic play, acted by a splendid company in- 
cluding Joan Plowright and Angela Lansbury 
(Lyceum, 149 W. 45 8t.). 

Tenderloin, an uneven musical comedy in which 
Maurice Evans plays a crusading clergyman dur- 
ing New York’s more sinful years (46th St. 
Theatre, 226 W. 46 St.). 

Under the Yum-Yum Tree, Lawrence Roman's 
farce, which goes on about sex at great length. 
Gig Young and Sandra Church are in the hard- 
working cast (Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 43 St.). 
The Unsinkable Molly Brown, a musical about 
the remarkable rise of a farm girl to a place in 
high society, distinguished by Tammy Grimes’s 
excellent work in the title role (Winter Garden, 
1634 Broadway). 

The Wall, Millard Lampell’s honest but diffuse 
dramatization of John Hersey’s novel about the 
Warsaw ghetto under the Nazis (Billy Rose, 208 
W. 41 S8t.). 

Wildcat, a musical account of oil prospecting in 
the Southwest in the early 1900s. Lucille Ball 
tries hard in the main role, but there is a 
shortage of vitality despite an abundance of noise 
and color (Alvin, 250 W. 52 8t.). 
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2 Popular Revivals 
MARY ROSE 

A Scottish Fantasy by 
J. M. Barrte 

THE DEEP BLUE SEA 
Italian Family Comedy by A Drama by 

C. Zorsi/Fredk. May Terence Rattigan 
THE SLAVE OF TRUTH (adapted by Miles 
Malleson from Moliere’s “Le Misanthrope”’) 
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HOLDOVERS from previous seasons: 

The Best Man, Gore Vidal's funny and exciting 
political drama, brilliantly acted by Melvyn 
Douglas, Frank Lovejoy and Lee Tracy (Morosco, 
217 W. 45 St.). 

Bye Bye Birdie, a very cheerful musical about a 
rock~-'n’-roll hero turned loose in an Ohio com- 
munity. Dick Van Dyke and Chita Rivera par- 
ticipate (Shubert, 225 W. 44 S8t.). 

Fiorello', an excellent biographical musical in 
which Tom Bosley plays LaGuardia to the life 
(Broadhurst, 235 W. 44 St.). 

Gypsy, still another first-rate musical about the 
early, lesser-known years of a celebrity (Miss 
Lee, the strip-teaser) and her mother, played by 
Ethel Merman (Imperial, 249 W. 45 St.). 

The Miracle Worker, William Gibson's moving 
story of the young Helen Keller and her equally 
strong-willed teacher. With Suzanne Pleshette and 
Patty Duke (Playhouse, 137 W. 48 St.). 

The Music Man, still more musical nostalgia: 
Meredith Willson’s account of an Towa con man 
and a prim librarian. Bert Parks now has the 
top role (Broadway, 1681 Broadway). 

My Fair Lady, the musical landmark put to- 
gether by Lerner and Loewe, after G.B.8. Now 
with Michael Allinson and Pamela Charlies (Mark 
Hellinger, 237 W. 51 St.). 

The Sound of Music, a musical biography of the 
singing Trapp family whose main assets are a 
top-flight Rodgers-Hammerstein score and Mary 
Martin (Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46 S8t.). 

The Tenth Man, Paddy Chayefsky’s appealing 
reworking of the theme, from Jewish folklore, of 
the exorcism of a dybbuk. The excellent cast 
includes Donald Harron and Jacob Ben-Ami. 
Toys in the Attic, Lillian Hellman’s powerful 
drama about a troubled New Orleans household, 
with Maureen Stapleton, Irene Worth, Anne Re- 
vere and Robert Loggia (Hudson, 141 W. 44 8t.). 
SCHEDULED to arrive between our press time 
and February 1: 

Catstick, Jack G. Barefield's play about a South- 
ern politician and his ambitious wife With 
Patricia Jessel and Donald Davis 

The Conquering Hero, a musical reworking of a 
1944 Preston Sturges movie about a stateside 
Marine who masquerades as a veteran of Guadal- 
canal. (ANTA, 245 W. 52 St.) 

How to Make a Man, William Welch's comedy 
about a future time when robots are as efficient 
as men. In the cast are Vickie Cummings, Tom- 
my Noonan, Barbara Britton and Pete Marshall 
Julia, Jake and Uncle Joe, Howard Teichmann's 
adaptation of Oriana Atkinson's account of her 
experiences in Russia when her husband, Brooks 
Atkinson, was a correspondent there. With 
Claudette Colbert (Booth, 222 W. 45 St.). 

Midgie Purvis, Mary Chase's farce comedy in 
which Tallulah Bankhead plays a middle-aged 
baby sitter (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45 St.). 
Rhinoceros, Eugéne Ionesco’s Paris and London 
success dealing with conformism in the modern 
world. Eli Wallach and Zero Mostel have lead- 
ing parts (Longacre, 220 W. 48 8t.). 

Show Girl, a revue by Charles Gaynor, with 
Carol Channing and Jules Munshin (Eugene 
O'Neill, 230 W. 49 St.). 

FEBRUARY OPENINGS 

Faust (Feb. 7)—Goethe’s classic in the produc- 
tion of the Hamburg Schauspielhaus. Through 
Feb. 19 (City Center, 131 W. 55 St.). 

Once There Was a Russian (Feb. 15)—Sam Spe- 
wack's comedy about Potemkin, Catherine of 
Russia and John Paul Jones. The leads include 
Walter Matthau, Francoise Rosay, Albert Salmi. 
Comédie Francaise (Feb. 21)—-The French com- 
pany in a three-week engagement. The repertory 
for February includes Moliére's ‘‘Les Fourberies 
de Scapin,’’ ‘“‘L’Impromptu de Versailles’’ and 
**Tartuffe’’ (City Center, 131 W. 55 St.). 

Come Blow Your Horn (Feb. 22)—Hal March 
stars, as a strait-laced bachelor, in a comedy by 
Neil Simon (Brooks Atkinson, 256 W. 47 St.). 
Far Country (Feb. 23)—A drama by Henry 
Denker, dealing with the works of Sigmund 
Freud. With Kim Stanley and Steven Hill. 


February, 1961 


Off Broadway 


A Banquet for the Moon by John Cromwell. A 
modern satire derived from the Faust legend, the 
play will have Jean Shepherd in the role of 
Mephistopheles (Theatre Marquee, 110 E. 59 8t.). 
Ballet Ballads by Jerome Moross and John La- 
touche. A cast of twenty-five singers and dancers 
will appear in this revival of the 1948 Broadway 
production (East 74th St. Theatre, 334 E. 74 
St.). 

Barrabas by Michele de Ghelderode. Generally 
regarded as the finest of the nearly 100 plays 
the author has written, it had its premiére in 
Brussels in 1928 and was produced in Paris in 
1950 and 1956. The play is set in Jerusalem at 
the time of the Crucifixion. 

Donogeo by Jules Romains. In the words of the 
author, ‘“‘a heroic, comic epic of modern adver- 
tising.’" Direction by Adrian Hall (Greenwich 
Mews, 141 W. 13 8t.). 

Drums Under the Windows by Sean O’Casey. 
Another successful adaptation by Paul Shyre 
(who also directed), which relates the play- 
wright’s life as a young man (Cherry Lane, 38 
Commerce 8t.). 

Epitaph for George Dillon by John Osborne and 
Anthony Creighton, the controversial play that 
appeared on Broadway in 1958 (Actor’s Play- 
house, 100 Seventh Ave. 8S.) 

The Fantasticks, an original and delightful mu- 
sical fable, employing a small cast, with score 
by Harvey Schmidt, book and lyrics by Tom 
Jones, and direction by Word Baker (Sullivan 
St. Playhouse, 181 Sullivan 8t.). 

Hedda Gabler, the first offering in a proposed 
Ibsen cycle. Starring Anne Meacham, who has 
been lauded by the critics for her performance 
in the title role (Fourth St. Theatre, 83 E. 4 St.) 
Leave It to Jane, a delightful revival of the 1917 
musical comedy, with book and lyrics by Guy 
Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse, and music by 
Jerome Kern. In its second year (Sheridan Sq 
Playhouse, Seventh Ave. and W. 4 S8t.). 

Little Mary Sunshine, an extremely successful 
musical spoof of the romantic operettas of the 
twenties. Rick Besoyan wrote the book, music 
and lyrics, and Eileen Brennan scores in the 
title role (Orpheum, Second Ave. and E. 8 St.). 
Living Theatre (repertory). The best known of- 
fering of the current schedule is Jack Gelber’s 
‘*The Connection,’’ a highly controversial work 
about beatnik drug addicts, now in its second 
year. Alternating with two plays bearing the 
over-all title of ‘‘The Theatre of Chance’’: ‘‘The 
Marrying Maiden’’ by Jackson MacLow and Ezra 
Pound’s translation of Sophocles’ ‘“The Women 
of Trachis,’’ and with Bertolt Brecht’s ‘‘In the 
Jungle of Cities’’ (Living Theatre, 530 Sixth 
Ave.). 

Montserrat by Lillian Hellman, based on the 
French play by Emmanuel Robles This is the 
play which brought Julie Harris to the attention 
of both critics and audiences. Direction by Boris 
Tumarin (Gate Theatre, 162 Second Ave.). 

The Moon in the Yellow River by Denis Johnston. 
The play is set in a small coastal town in Ire- 
land in the mid-1920s, and is concerned with the 
struggles of a German engineer 

The Mousetrap by Agatha Christie, a mystery 
melodrama that opened in London in 1952 and is 
still going strong. Directed by Adrian Hall 
(Maidman Playhouse, 416 W. 42 St.). 

The Rales of the Game. American premiére of 
the play by Luigi Pirandello. Cast includes Jo- 
anna Merlin and William Windom (Gramercy 
Arts, 138 E. 27 St.). 

The Sudden End of Anne Cinquefoll by Richard 
Hepburn. Set in Charleston, 8S. C., in 1719, the 
Play deals with the prototype of the American 
feminist, the 18th-century forerunner of the mod- 
ern American woman (East End Theatre, 85 E. 
4 8t.). 

The Threepenny Opera, Mare Blitzstein’s adapta- 
tion of the musical by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht, now in its sixth year—the longest-run 
offering in New York (Theatre de Lys, 121 
Christopher St.). gy 
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THEATRE ARTS bookshelf 


by George Freedley 
Mr. Freedley is curator of the Theatre Collec- 
tion, New York Public Library. 


For the last fifteen years the name Daniel 
Blum has been synonymous with lavishly 
illustrated theatrical books and annuals be- 
ginning with his first Theatre World for 
the 1944-45 season. He has survived more 
than one publisher because he compiles and 
produces books that the public wants and 
needs, There have been criticisms of the 
quality of pictorial representation (some of 
them justified) of earlier giant “histories” 
of the stage and screen (silent and sound), 
but the books have achieved wide sale and 
readership. Such criticisms can certainly not 
be leveled at the two latest Blum works, 
A Pictorial History of the American 
Theatre: 100 Years, 1860-1960 (Chilton, 
384 pages, $11.50) and Theatre World, 
Season 1959-1960 (Chilton, 256 pages, 
$6). 

The History has a brief outline of text 
that is essential to an understanding of the 
pictures of the last hundred years. Since 
the book spans a full century, it adds more 
than forty years of coverage to his last 
picture coverage of the American stage 
(1900-1956), which was published four 
years ago. For the period from 1900 to the 
present year, there are text pieces for each 
year; for the period from 1860 to the be- 
ginning of the century, the individual text 
pieces cover decades, which is sufficient for 
the lay reader. Students and scholars are 
referred to the exhaustive annals of George 
C. D. Odell, Joseph N. Ireland, T. Allston 
Brown and others. 

The latest Theatre World includes pic- 
tures, casts and production credits for all 
Broadway productions and the major off- 
Broadway ones, which makes it unique. 
There are also brief biographies of actors, 
which are particularly useful, since many 
younger players not yet in Who’s Who in 
The Theatre are included. The new volume, 
XVI, is dedicated to May Davenport Sey- 
mour, curator of the Theatre and Music 
Collections of the Museum of the City of 
New York, “one of the nicest people I 
know.” To which I add, “me too.” 

It is a pity that Theresa Helburn did not 
live to see the publication of her autobiog- 
raphy, A Wayward Quest (Little, Brown, 
352 pages, $5). The amanuensis, Elinore 
Denniston, who worked with her on the 
manuscript of the book, completed it for 
publication. Terry was a stickler for detail, 
as I well know from my early years at the 
Theatre Guild after I came out of the Yale 
Drama School. There are all too many er- 
rors of easily ascertainable fact, which mar 
what is otherwise the quixotic career of a 
remarkable woman who began as a critic 
and playwright and who, for the Guild, rose 
from playreader to the position of one of 
the great theatre executives of all time. She 


was also a very feminine woman inside the 
tough exterior her job required her to 
assume, and a very lovable one indeed. The 
great long love affair of her life was with 
her husband, John Opdycke, who barely 
predeceased her. She showers praise on her 
associates, important or not, and gives many 
people credit for what they did for the 
Guild. It is a pity to have so delightful a 
book marred by factual errors that the edi- 
tors should have discovered for themselves, 
or by having qualified persons like Law- 
rence Langner or Lee Simonson read the 
manuscript. Still and all, it is a theatrical 
autobiography to be treasured. 

Hard on the publication of Theresa Hel- 
burn’s book comes a new one from Law- 
rence Langner, her co-producer and co- 
executive for many years, The Play’s the 
Thing (Putnam, 258 pages, $4). It is filled 
with practical advice, primarily for the play- 
wright, the component of the theatre most 
in need of flourishing. Like his associate, 
Terry Helburn, Mr. Langner has had the 
experience of working closely with drama- 
tists of such standing as O’Neill, Molnar, 
Shaw (who did most of the talking, as all 
accounts agree), Werfel, S. N. Behrman, 
Philip Barry and Sidney Howard, and what 
he has to say is of vital importance to any 
young writer working for, or seeking to 
work for, the stage, films, and live or filmed 
television. In addition to being an experi- 
enced hand at the business end of thea- 
tre, the author is also a producing play- 
wright. His stimulating book almost falls 
into the “how to do it” classification. 

A great contemporary of Terry and Law- 
rence was Norman Bel Geddes, who became 
acquainted with them during the days of 
the Washington Square Players; he had 
borrowed enough money from Otto H. Kahn 
to transport his wife Bel, his child and 
himself from Los Angeles to New York after 
Aline Barnsdall ceased to support the thea- 
trical venture that he and Richard Ordynsky 
had prepared for her. The tale of a modern 
knight in quest of the modern Grail which 
is theatre is ebulliently and beautifully told 
in the autobiographical Miracle in the 
Evening (Doubleday, 352 pages, $4.95), 
edited by William Kelley after Mr. Geddes’ 
untimely death. Geddes had a gargantuan 
love of life, of the theatre and of art, and a 
profound love of all that was the best, to- 
gether with a bitter intolerance of the me- 
diocre and the tawdry, which was the com- 
mercial theatre when he entered it. He was 
amazed to find that no less than David 
Belasco appropriated as his own front and 
angled controlled spotlighting and elim- 
ination of foots, after Norman, in his youth 
and innocence, had demonstrated his model 
theatre to Belasco—who somehow had no 
job for him. 

Norman Bel Geddes talked his autobio- 
graphy in his lifetime, and it was my pleas- 
ure to hear much of that tale of greatness 
from his own lips, expressed as beautifully 
as he has told it in this truly remarkable 
book. One can read of the transformation 
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of the old Century Theatre on Central 
Park West into a medieval cathedral for 
Max Reinhardt’s magnificent spectacle The 
Miracle in the twenties, and of the trans- 
formation of Oscar Hammerstein’s Man- 
hattan Opera House for Franz Werfel’s 
The Eternal Road in the thirties. He tells 
of his painting, designing and producing 
days explicitly and with such insight that 
his autobiography will inspire countless 
young Normans who will enter on the quest 
for the Grail in the generations to come, It 
is a minor fault, but a great pity, that 
the publishers did not provide the index and 
bibliography this book of one of America’s 
greatest theatrical and industrial designers 
deserves. 

Now that Norman Bel Geddes has 
inspired a superlative mood, let us contin- 
ue with a brilliant contribution by Sonia 
Moore: The Stanislavski Method, The 
Professional Training of an Actor 
(Viking Press, 78 pages, $2.95). This slim 
book has been digested from Stanislavsky’s 
teachings, which the Russian-born, New 
York-domiciled actress-writer experienced 
and has made available to actors, directors 
and students of the theatre. John Gielgud 
and Joshua Logan, extremely knowledgeable 
gentlemen of the theatre have contributed 
a preface and a foreword respectively. In 
this volume is the essence of the great 
Stanislavsky. 

To the list of those who have tackled the 
difficult job of translating Ibsen into actable 
modern English that still retains the authen- 
ticity of the Norwegian, add James Walter 
McFarlane. His Volume VI of Ibsen (Ox- 
ford University Press, 464 pages, $5.75) 
includes An Enemy of the People, The 
Wild Duck and Rosmersholm. This is a 
distinguished contribution to the under- 
standing of the great Scandinavian dram- 
atist who revolutionized world theatre. 

Books in Brief 

Opera and Music 
Leonard Bernstein by David Ewen. A 
biography, for young people, of the most 
versatile American musician of our time, 
whose career has taken him to the top in 
the theatre, ballet and concert hall. (Chil- 
ton, 174 pp., $3.50) 
The Listener’s Dictionary of Musical 
Terms by Helen L. Kaufmann. Edited 
under the supervision of Thomas K. Scher- 
man, director of the Little Orchestra Soci- 
ety. A handy, pocket-size reference guide. 
(Grosset and Dunlap, 277 pp., $1.50) 
The Magic of the Opera, A Picture Mem- 
oir of the Metropolitan, with a series of 
contemporary photographs by Gjon Mili; 
text by Mary Ellis Peltz. A magnificent 
book about opera that contains a pictorial 
record of the past, and more than seventy 
new photographs, several of which are re- 
produced in our January issue. (Praeger, 
172 pp., $10) 
The Singing Sixties by Willard A. and 
Porter W. Heaps. The book contains lyrics 
of hundreds of Union and Confederate 
songs, and musical scores of twenty-three 
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songs of the Civil War; works of Stephen 
C. Foster, Septimus Winner and others. 
Illustrated; with bibliography. (University 
of Oklahoma Press, 423 pp., $8.95) 
The Story of 100 Symphonic Favorites 
by Paul Grabbe, Edited under the supervi- 
sion of Thomas K. Scherman, director of 
the Little Orchestra Society. Descriptions of 
the works of forty-three composers (from 
Bach to Stravinsky, are represented in this 
guide, with a brief biography of each man. 
(Grosset and Dunlap, 252 pp., $1.50) 
Stravinsky by Roman Vlad. Translated by 
Frederick and Ann Fuller, this book ana- 
lyzes Stravinsky’s works in great detail, and 
includes biographical data. (Oxford, 232 
pp., $7) 
Richard Wagner and the Synthesis of 
the Arts by Jack M. Stein. The author, 
professor of German at Harvard University, 
focuses attention on the union of poetry, 
music and drama in Wagner’s voluminous 
writings, prose and musical. (Wayne State 
University Press, 239 pp., $5) 

Theatre Additions 
The Bad-Tempered Man or The Misan- 
thrope by Menander, translated by Philip 
Vellacott. The first complete work 
(Dyskolos) of the Greek playwright to be- 
come known to the modern world; it was 
written when Menander was twenty-five and 
first produced in 317 B. C. This translation 
has been presented on the B. B. C. Third 
Programme, and is based on the text by 
Hugh Lloyd-Jones. With 
Christopher Fry. (Oxford, $3) 
The Best Man by Gore Vidal. The com- 
plete text of the current Broadway play 
about behind-the-scene activity at a presi- 
dential nominating (Little, 
Brown, $3.50) 
Brand by Henrik Ibsen. A new stage ver- 
sion by James Forsyth, with an introduction 
by Tyrone Guthrie, who considers Brand 
Ibsen’s greatest play. (Theatre Arts Books, 
$1.85) 
Christian Theatre by Robert Speaight. 
The author traces the Christian values in, and 
their influence on, European drama during 
the past seven hundred years, He includes 
the drama of the Middle Ages, the Refor- 
mation and Renaissance, Shakespeare, the 
Jesuits and Calderon, Corneille and Racine, 
up to the developments in contemporary 
France and Germany. (Hawthorne, 140 pp., 
$2.95) 
Dear Liar. A comedy of letters adapted by 
Jerome Kilty from the correspondence of 
Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
This dramatization, with the two-member 
cast of Katharine Cornell and Brian Aherne, 
had a short run on Broadway last season 
after a successful tour of sixty-six cities 
across the country. (Dodd, Mead, $2.75) 
The Miracle Worker and Dinny and the 
Witches. Two plays by William Gibson; 
one has been a success on Broadway warmly 
received by the critics; the second, produced 
off Broadway, was a flop. The author has 
written a preface in which he discusses the 
fate of his two works. (Atheneum, $4.50) @ 
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Camelot 

Wildcat 

All the Way Home 

Send Me No Flowers 
Critic’s Choice 

Love and Libel 

The Plough and the Stars 
Little Moon of Alban 


It is time someone stopped to think out what a musical 
can and cannot do, and for that purpose Camelot may 
serve as text. I should perhaps declare my hand at 
once, and state that I wish the genre might return to 
the scale and consistence of Victor Herbert. It will 
not, however. For the last fifteen years musicals have 
been growing more complicated, less lighthearted. They 
have messages to deliver. They aspire to the condition 
of opera. And even an accurate memory of what musicals 
used to be like when June danced and Evelyn Laye sang 
has been drowned in the laughter of The Boy Friend. 

The new musical touched a climax almost at its in- 
ception: with Oklahoma!. It made a statement about 
ordinary people that was warm and refreshing after one 
of the most unpleasant decades in history. It reasserted 
that the human race, treated right, is not so bad as we 
think; it sent its audiences out of the theatre humming 
and at the same time given the tonic of a gaily colored 
experience among friendly and recognizable faces. 

This situates the main stream of the musical. it ex- 
hilarates, it relaxes in equal proportions. But it can 
also develop a cutting edge, as in Pal Joey, in parts of 
Call Me Madam, and in the “Officer Krupke” number of 
West Side Story. In London, incidentally, one or two 
small-scale musicals have tried, not very successfully, 
to work up an entire evening of social satire, and I 
shall expect to see the next epoch-making Broadway 
musical move in that direction. 

But there are many things the musical cannot do, 
and among them is that attempted by Alan Lerner and 
Frederick Loewe in Camelot. After the success of My 
Fair Lady it was reasonable to hope that at the very 
least Camelot would be a briskly professional affair. 
It is based on a delightful and wittily original book, 
The Once and Future King, by T. H. White. It has Moss 
Hart as director; the sets are by Oliver Smith, the clothes 
by Adrian and Tony Duquette. In other words, the 
omens were uncommonly propitious. But what hap- 


“Camelot”: Julie Andrews 
and Robert Coote 
(center) as 

Guenevere and 

Pellinore. 
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pened? A fatal germ of uplift was allowed to infect the 
very simple tale of Wart and Jenny and Lance, as King 
Arthur, Guenevere and Lancelot came to be called in 
Camelot. The effect is like that of dry rot. One little 
neglected mushroom of high-mindedness eats through 
the splendid timbers of the Round Table, and down 
comes the whole fabric in dust. 

The failure of imagination that lies behind Camelot 
springs from a notion that it is possible to take a poetic 
fantasy and vulgarize it—at enormous length—in natural- 
istic terms. By applying the animated technique of 
Snow White, Disney might have done something with 
this idea. But to disperse it among twenty sumptuous 
scenes, to set an essentially serious actor like Richard 
Burton at the apex, matched against a Julie Andrews 
suddenly crippled by gentility, just will not do. After 
a whole evening of observing the all-too-successful efforts 
of Jenny and Lance to keep one another at arm’s length, 
I felt no more interest in their fate than a Marriage 
Guidance Counsellor on a busman’s holiday. There is 
a notable absence of wit in the text, and of lilt in the 
music. 

All the same, the eye is constantly consoled, however 
the ear may suffer; and there is at least one incisive 
character on the stage: Roddy McDowall’s villainous 
Mordred. Robert Coote does all that can be done with 
a conventionally silly-ass Pellinore, and Robert Goulet 
is a handsome Lancelot. Of Richard Burton, in his first 
singing role, it can be saitl that he sings very much 
better than any — ‘Hamlet. But I could not forget 
that if you add an “e” to “Camelot,” and pronounce it 
the same, you get Mae French word for “junk.” 

The other musical of the month was Wildcat, a piece 
on the ominous theme of boring for oil. It bores all 
right, for a large part of the evening, in spite of a 
brave effort on the part of Lucille Ball to live up to 
the title. Keith Andes plays opposite her under the 
unlikely name of Joe Dynamite, and there are one or 
two good tunes in Cy Coleman’s score. I liked Edith 
King in a Margaret Rutherford role, and I liked Michael 
Kidd’s production, but under a bright surface of color 
and noise I could detect no real vitality. Which leads 
me to conclude this brief sermon on the musical by say- 
ing that vitality is its one indispensable quality. It had 
better not be too tasteful, too sophisticated, too didactic. 
It need not have more than a flash or two of wit._ But 
go it must have. My complaint against both Camelot 
and Wildcat is that this essential element has been 
missed—in the first case because it was not even aimed 
at, and in the second because a mere set of emphatic 
gestures have to be accepted as a substitute for genuine 
high spirits. [continued on page 11] 
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“Send Me No Flowers”: “All the Way 
Richard McMurray Home”: John 
with the two leads, Megna, as the 
Nancy Olson son, with 
and David Wayne. Colleen Dewhurst 

and Tom Wheatley. 


All the Way Home has been adapted by Tad Mosel 
trom James Agee’s novel A Death in the Family. The 
adaptation is most skillfully done, in the teeth of great 
difficulties, since Agee’s novel was never completed in 
the first place; but somehow I was never moved by 
what ought to have been a moving story. It has its 
moments, but they are bogged down by the slowness 
of the telling. All the same, John Megna tears the heart- 
strings a little as the small boy whose first reaction 
to his father’s death is one of uncomprehending pride— 
a moment that recalls the closing pages of Wozzeck— 
and there is a spirited performance by Lylah Tiffany 
storming the legitimate stage for the first time at the 
age of eighty-one. For that matter, the whole cast is 
excellent, and Arthur Penn’s direction does all that is 
possible to conceal a basic weakness of the play: that 
since it all turns on the impact upon his family of Jay 
Follet’s death, he, like King Charles II, ought not to 
have taken so unconscionable a time dying. The whole 
of the first act is spent in establishing the family at the 
expense of the action. In its somewhat monolithic 
fashion, however, this is a play that remains fixed in 
the memory, if not close to the heart. 

The rest of the month’s offerings have been much 
lighter in texture. The lightest of all, to my taste, was 
also the best: Norman Barasch and Carroll Moore’s 
Send Me No Flowers. This is an absurd trifle about a 


hypochondriac husband who overhears his doctor making 
a telephone call about a hopeless case that he wrongly 
assumes to be his own. The ensuing complications barely 
fill three short acts, but they are carried along briskly 


by Nancy Olson and Davi. ? Way ne, with good support 
from Peter Turgeon as a harassed friend of the family, 
Heywood Hale Broun as a salesman for the local ceme- 
tery, and, above all, Frank Merlin as a wise and dis- 
abused doctor. In the course of the comedy one or two 
dream sequences are interpolated, which I found a mis- 
take. Mr. Wayne, aghast at the thought of what will 
happen to his widow when he dies, only has to form a 
mental picture of the future for us to be shown Miss 
Olson in a blue light, selling pencils in front of Carnegie 
Hall. But even when the joke wears thin it is never 
threadbare. 

Such is not the case with Critic’s Choice. Here a 
situation of much greater implausibility is knotted to- 
gether at much greater length. Henry Fonda is a critic 
for whom iron integrity has visibly paid a handsome 
dividend. He lives in a splendid apartment, and is loved 
by Virginia Gilmore and Georgann Johnson, respectively 
his first and second wife. This has engendered in him 
the kind of hybris that brings down the wrath of the 
gods. In the event the current wife writes a terrible 
play, shall he pan it himself, or shall he send a second- 
string critic to the theatre in his place? The problem 
is discussed in anxious detail by both wives, one mother- 
in-law, amusingly played by Mildred Natwick, a theatre 
director, and a cute small son, given his full frightful 
value by Master Eddie Hodges. In all this, what should 
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have been froth displayed the smooth density of Metre- 
cal, and proved a pretty low-caloried diet into the 
bargain. 

Love and Libel was a comedy from Canada that 
evaporated as soon as it arrived, in spite of Tyrone 
Guthrie’s strenuous efforts to make it seem amusing. It 
was a Montague-and-Capulet syndrome, based upon the 
rumpus caused by rumors of an engagement between the 
young of two families involved in a feud. I noticed that 
the typographer of the program seemed ashamed of 
everybody concerned in this affair, except Mr. Guthrie 
and Dennis King, who played the part of a church 
organist in his cups. Everyone else, including the author, 
was huddled away into small type; and that, I fear was 
just, although an exception might have been made for 
the sets and the lighting of David Hays. 

Finally, there were two plays with Dublin settings, 
of which one deserved a better fate. This was O'Casey’s 
The Plough and the Stars—one of the masterpieces ‘of 
the contemporary theatre. Alas, under Stuart Vaughan’s 
direction, it was not recognizable as that. Few plays 
need greater care if they are to be comprehensible, for 
this account of the Easter Rebellion of 1916 is both 
funny and tragic, and if the right shimmer is not given 
to its language, nor the right intensity to its suffering 
characters, it falls apart—as though Polonius were the 
victim not of clean steel but a custard pie. That is what 
happened at the Phoenix, in spite of misguided efforts 
by Ray Reinhardt, Gerry Jedd, Frederic Warriner and 
the rest. 

Little Moon of Alban took place among further 
Dublin troubles in 1919. It had a large cast and next 
to no action, though the surface was thickly pasted over 
with good intentions. Julie Harris played the part of a 
postulant who finds herself nursing John Justin—an 
English lieutenant (and an agnostic to boot). He turns 
out to have been responsible for the death of her fiancé, 
but in the end, needless to say, they both fall victim to 
a love from which—also needless to say—she turns aside 
at the last moment in order to take her final vows. And 
they talked . . . and talked . . . and talked, not less 
volubly during the long hours when he lay dying than 
after his abrupt recovery on discovering that he was not 
really an agnostic at all. 


CRITICAL BOX SCORE AND SUMMARY 
(The following tabulations are based on the reactions 
of the reviewers for the seven New York dailies.) 
Camelot: Only two of the verdicts were entirely favor- 
able; the strongest adjective was coined by John Chap- 
man of the Daily News: “magnificent.” In the Times, 
Howard Taubman concluded with the thought that 
Lerner and Loewe missed their “late collaborator— 
Bernard Shaw.” In his view, Camelot “leans dangerously 
in the direction of old-hat operetta.” 

(A musical with book and lyrics by Alan Jay Lerner, 
based on T. H. White’s The Once and Future King, 
choreography by Hanya Holm, [continued on page 70] 





Criticizing the Critics: 


How to Be Really Helpful, or Second-Guessing at First Nights 


ft has been a long time since Spelvin purloined space in 
which to comment on those who comment on the New 
York theatre. Now that he’s back, like the Democrats, 
he’s been waiting for someone to ask if he has dis- 
cerned any change or trend during his exile. Nobody 
has, but you know Spelvin. The answer to the unasked 
question is, Yes, Virginia, a number of strangers have 
invaded the field of criticism, to the further confusion 
of the public. 
There have been some changes of cast in the big town, 
of course, but they are not the chief concern of these 
dispassionate observations. 
Brooks Atkinson retired as 
drama critic of the Times, 
and was succeeded by the 
newspaper's music man, 
Howard Taubman. Kenneth 
Tynan left The New Yorker 
to return to London, and 
was supplanted by John Mc- 
Carten, whose record for 
disliking movies was un- 
beaten. 

Upon retirement Atkinson 
became the first critic to be 
elevated to theatrical saint- 
hood. He was made a life 

member of Actors’ Equity, even though many an actor 
must have bestowed upon his close-cropped head the 
foulest curses of hell. A theatre was renamed for him, 





drawings by Robert O. Blechman 


by George Spelvin 


even though more than one theatrical landlord must have 
wished his personal damns upon the critic. It was one 
of the puckish tricks of fate that the first tenant of the 
Brooks Atkinson Theatre, something now dimly remem- 
bered as Vintage ’60, was a flop. 

Upon retiring from salaried first-nighting, Atkinson 
became a columnist, doing two pieces a week titled 
“Critic at Large.” And that brings up a point about 
Spelvin’s trend. Atkinson has covered considerable 
ground during the fall and early winter, writing about 
politics, books and other subjects that have strnck his 
fancy. One of them has been the theatre, even though 
Taubman is the Times’ official man in the Times’ official 
seats. Mr. A. followed up Mr. T.’s review of Jean 
Anouilh’s Becket with a notice of his own that was con- 
siderably at variance with, and more favorable than, 
Taubman’s. 


Although few critics have become columnists, every 
columnist wants to be a drama critic. John Crosby, 
liberated from being a television commentator, and or- 
dained a columnist-at-large by the Herald Tribune, 
promptly pondered the drama. Contemplating the 
sexual displays in the theatre and in the movies, too, 
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Crosby said crossly that when he was brought up, sex 
was considered a personal affair, not a spectator sport. 

One of the most amusing and confusing instances of 
columnist vs. drama critic appeared on page 11 of an 
issue of the Journal-American. The three-column head- 
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line over John McClain’s official review of Tennessee 
Williams’ Period of Adjustment read, “Tennessee at His 
Best.” Columnist Dorothy Kilgallen’s four-column head- 
line, right opposite, was, “Williams Comedy Isn't.” John 
led off genially by stating, “It is, quite simply, a resound- 
ing success.” Dorothy led off with, “Tennessee Williams 
... made a big mistake by writing a comedy for Broad- 
way. Mr. Williams is enormously successful in dealing 
with poetically stated depravity, but his fling at what 
has been widely publicized as ‘a comedy’ is as tragic as 
anything he ever wrote—tragic for the audience . . . and 
certainly tragic for the investors.” 

John Chapman complained one Sunday in the News 
that “scalawags and scoundrels” had been poaching on 
his preserve as drama critic for his newspaper. He did 
not mention them by name, but it was clear that the 
offenders were two columnists, Charles McHarry and 
Robert Sylvester. His complaint may have been written 
with tongue in cheek, but he did chide the boys for 
thinking, in print, that Brendan Behan’s The Hostage 
was a better play than Chapman did, also in print—and 
officially. 

Radio and television commentators, too, have invaded 
the critical demesne. Such radio stations as WNBC and 
WEVD have their own critics—Leon Pearson and Joseph 
T. Shipley—on hand at first nights, primed to broadcast 
opinions within the hour. And WNEW has tried a new 
approach by engaging nonprofessional, nontheatrical 
personages such as cartoonist Walt Kelly and gagman 
Bennett Cerf to tell what they think. The WNEW guests 
usually seem too timid to have forceful opinions one way 
or another. But there are three “official” criticisms avail- 
able via radio. Shipley is the veteran critic of a rather 
obscure publication, The New Leader. The Times sta- 
tion, WOXR, has occasionally quoted excerpts from the 
reviews by Atkinson and Taubman, and WPAT quotes 
Chapman. Several stations, including WOR, WCBS and 
WNBC-TV, quote a roundup of morning-newspaper 
opinions, so the critics may be holding their own against 
the columnar onslaught. 


The (Not So) Good Old Days 


Ward Morehouse, a critical veteran of the New York 
Sun and later of the World-Telegram and Sun, now re- 
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views the drama for S. I. Newhouse’s chain of journals, 
including papers on Long Island and Staten Island. Re- 
cently, in one of his columns of personal opinion, he said 
he wished Alexander Woollcott, Percy Hammond and 
Heywood Broun were writing about the theatre today, 
because they were better writers. 


It is a habit of those who live in the past to think that 
those who lived in the past were better. Spelvin suggests 
that Morehouse cure himself of his nostalgia by going 
back and reading the criticisms of his heroes. Hammond 
is the only one who will stand up as a critic of literary 
quality, for he was pithy, direct, and a tireless pursuer 
of the right word. Broun was always a journeyman at 
best, and the effusions of Woollcott now seem quite 
sickening in their boyishness. Spelvin will go along with 
the reviewers he reads today, most of whom are better 
and more informative writers because they have no 
literary pretensions. But he won't go along with all of 
them. One seems to be desperately slangy on occasion, 
and another is as confusing as the Mad Hatter himself. 

And if Morehouse 
wants to dredge some 
really dreadful litera- 
ture out of the past, 
he should plunge in- 
to the criticisms of 
William Winter, 

James G. Huneker 
and J. Ranken Towse. 


More Back Talk, Men 


But Spelvin does 
not endorse today’s 
critics completely. 

They are, he thinks, 

too placid. When 

Tynan arrived from 

London with a reputation as a troublemaker, he an- 
nounced bravely that his purpose in criticizing drama 
was to make trouble and arouse tempers. But during his 
sojourn on The New Yorker he made scarcely a splash, 
and must have gone home feeling frustrated. 

The Herald Tribune's two critics, Walter Kerr for 
drama and Paul Henry Lang for music, have shown some 
encouraging signs of temper, though. Kerr took umbrage 
at Broadway's most quarrelsome producer, David Mer- 
rick, when Merrick told columnist Sheilah Graham that 
he thinks Kerr's wife, the best-selling Jean, is responsible 
for Kerr’s reviews. Said Merrick, “There she is, nudging 
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Sir Laurence and Larry 


In which the two sides of Olivier are analyzed, and a means of recon- 


ciling them .. . to the benefit of the contemporary stage . . . is suggested 


Miost of those who work in the theatre—whether as ac- 
tors, producers, or directors—are very much of one piece. 
That is, each tries to develop a consistent personality, so 
that his hallmark is visibly present on anything he may 
do. Not so Olivier. He has divided himself, to begin with, 
into two pieces sharply contrasted—one being labeled Sir 
Laurence, and the other Larry. And within that frame- 
work he has encouraged a rare proliferation of talents to 
spread in whatever direc’ may serve his purpose of 
the moment. 

Sir Laurence is the son of an Anglican clergyman. He 
is the young man of twenty-nine who James Agate, in 
1936, prophesied would be “our next great actor.” He is 
that actor knighted before middle age, a representative 
talent who followed close on the heels of John Gielgud as 
obvious leader of the British stage. Larry, on the other 
hand, is a different man altogether. He dines out; he de- 
lights his friends with salty and wide-ranging conversa- 
tion; he runs a substantial country estate. Larry may even 
collide head on with Sir Laurence by half-suggesting that 
actors are too big for their boots. The play's the thing; 
the director must know how to use his resources so as to 
impose a pattern on actors who are unlikely to be clever 
enough to understand it for themselves. The whole matter 
of stagecraft, Larry might conclude, is to avoid the high 
seriousness of Sir Laurence. After all, gentlemen have to 
ride their profession on a light rein. 


This double vision accounts for both the successes and 


by Alan Pryce-Jones 


the failures of a remarkable career, extending from Kath- 
erina in The Taming of the Shrew (he was in his teens 
at the time) to Becket. When all goes well, his merits are 
wonderfully balanced; to bring that about, a classic play 
is usually required. He is more likely to be remembered 
for his Oedipus of 1946 than for The Sleeping Prince of 
nearly a decade later, for his Coriolanus at Stratford-on- 
Avon in 1959 than for the splendidly handsome account 
he has given of Shakespearean heroes in the films that 
spread his popularity all over the world. Likewise, when 
things go wrong, it is on account of a passing astigmatism. 
There are certain complexities of the human spirit into 
which he cannot enter. His Hamlet, like his Macbeth, re- 
mained much the same on stage or screen over nearly 
twenty years, simply because Sir Laurence failed to look 
Larry in the eye—perhaps in fear of the small but un- 
reassuring wink he was likely to find. 

It is refreshing to watch an actor of such eminence so 
unwilling to sink into a rut. If the great classical roles 
come to him most easily, he is willing to expose himself to 
severe tests in such pieces as John Osborne's The Enter- 
tainer, or Ionesco’s Rhinoceros in London last year. His 
performances in those plays alone give the lie to a remark 
he is on record as having made a year ago: “Personally, I 
loathe all abstract discussions about the theatre. They 
bore me.” We may doubt if even Larry is really bored by 
anything that touches the theatre, and Sir Laurence must 
agree that, although the craft of the theatre is essentially 
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One of Olivier’s earliest The noted actor as The 1946 visit offered 

American appearances: Shakespeare’s Justice him in a gallery of top 

in “The Green Bay Tree” Shallow in “Henry IV, roles, including Mr. 

(1933), with Jill Esmond. Part 2.” The year, 1946. Puff in “The Critic.” 
Graphic House 


Ten years ago Olivier Above: with Joan Plowright And now, in ’61, as Becket 
and Vivien Leigh played in “Rhinoceros.” Below: in the play of that name 
Antony and Cleopatra in “The Entertainer,” on Broadway: still another 
for New York audiences. a real change of pace. venture in a modern work. 





concrete, some element of theory has to support logical 
practice. 

Olivier is above all a realist. This is not, I think, be- 
cause he rejects the possible sterility of too intellectual an 
approach to the stage, but because Larry maintains an 
obstinate sympathy for the human race even when Sir 
Laurence feels no more than businesslike about depicting 
it. He is an extremely subtle actor, therefore. Writing in 
1946 of Uncle Vanya, Eric Bentley recorded that he 
would “never forget Astrov, as played by Olivier, button- 
ing his coat.” And the memorable events in Olivier’s ca- 
reer—as actor still more than as producer—have all been 
accumulated round tiny touches of this kind. In Rhinoc- 
eros, for instance, he varied the scale of his playing with 
extraordinary virtuosity. The climax to which it led came 
at the very end of the play, and it amounted to a final 
assertion of human dignity. In order to drive the last ten 
minutes home, Olivier had modulated the entire evening 
from an almost inconspicuous start toward a dominating 
crescendo. A play in which the characters turn succes- 
sively into rhinoceroses cannot be said strictly to be real- 
istic; but the force of Olivier’s acting came from the con- 
trast that he imposed between the fantasy of Ionesco’s 
theme and the realism of its central character. 

No doubt instinct rather than theory tells him how to 
achieve the effect he aims at. He is certainly not the kind 
of theatre man who would spend midnight oil evaluating 
the concepts of Stanislavsky or Brecht—Larry would 
never allow Sir Laurence so much latitude—but the evi- 
dence of nearly thirty years suggests that Olivier leaves 
nothing to chance. Whatever is done by him is controlled 
down to the least detail. 

There can be very few great actors who are personally 
so unfamiliar to the public. In an age when personality is 
ruthlessly exploited by anyone who can get his name into 
the press, and when publicity and success go hand in 
hand, Olivier keeps his own counsel. Even a divorce does 
not bring him into the limelight, despite the fact that for 
twenty years his marriage to Vivien Leigh had been ac- 
cepted as one of the most stable institutions in the mod- 
ern theatre. They made a remarkable pair, from the days 
of an unsuccessful Romeo and Juliet, at the beginning of 
the war, to a high point in the Stratford-on-Avon Mac- 
beth of 1955. Olivier was a generous husband; he took 
immense pains to assemble and burnish the latent talents 
of a wife who might by herself have been content simply 
to be ravishingly pretty, and in Macbeth the combination 
of the two was irresistible. The critics, I recall, were more 
enthusiastic about Olivier. But there was an icy, serpen- 
tine quality about Vivien Leigh that has stamped a far 
deeper imprint on my own memory. It made her the most 
dangerous Lady Macbeth in my experience; and if that is 
so, the credit must go as much to Olivier’s perception as 
to her own skill. 

To the public, however, he has been, by choice, little 
more than an exceptionally handsome man who is also an 


outstanding actor. That is partly because he has always 
set his face against giving newspaper interviews. Appar- 
ently some journalist once attached to him the oddly in- 
appropriate epithet “elfin”—it was a long time ago—and 
the risk has not again been undertaken willingly. The 
reluctance has brought its own revenges. Of late years the 
press has not been particularly kind to Olivier. Journalists 
lose few chances to point out that even the brightest stars 
wane in the end. Critics, on the other hand, who pause to 
take a backward look, must notice that Olivier has greatly 
extended his range, and his technical equipment as well, 
over the years. Some twelve years ago, for example, Stark 
Young was writing of him that “his voice is fairly light, 
has small warmth or continuity of tone; his delivery of 
verse is based often on a kind of jerky energy.” With that 
in mind, listen to him speaking the part of Becket. Not 
that the text has any distinction, or any hint of poetry. 
Simply by using his vocal resources so as to convey the 
possibility of poetry, Olivier persuades an audience that 
it has been listening to something rather splendid. There 
is no jerkiness, no absence of warmth in that voice nowa- 
days, and he has overcome an old tendency to heighten 
emotion by a sudden rise of pitch. 


What is most interesting about him, however, is that he 
is clearly still looking for new conquests. I doubt very 
much if even ten years ago he would have cared to tackle 
Rhinoceros. For nearly thirty years he has either been giv- 
ing the classics, from Shakespeare to Sheridan, Chekhov 
to Shaw, or else trying his hand at the kind of play for 
which natural charm and responsive sympathy were 
enough—from The Green Bay Tree to No Time for 
Comedy. It is a pattern that cannot be repeated endlessly, 
and in spite of his success in films, he is known to prefer 
the living stage; therefore he is unlikely to enlarge his ex- 
perience in the cinema. I find it significant that he should 
now be turning to Ionesco and John Osborne. The theatre 
is stirring, if patchily, into fresh life, and it is a symptom 
of Olivier’s vitality that he should be moving with it. This 
may well mean that in future Larry will take over more 
and more from Sir Laurence. Olivier now has the techni- 
cal means to do whatever he chooses, and he may well 
reverse the procedure of the late Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson. Quite lately, in London, a film was unearthed 
some forty-six years after it was made. The film was 
Forbes-Robertson’s Hamlet, and at a single semi-private 
showing it confirmed that at sixty he was still probably 
the best Hamlet of this century. It will be fascinating if 
Olivier, instead of perfecting his Shakespeare over the 
next ten years, turns toward modern experimentation. The 
trouble with experiments is that by their nature some are 
bound to fail; it needs an exceptionally clear head to fore- 
see which are worth the undertaking and which are not. 
It is in helping the growth of the contemporary theatre 
from a noncommercial standpoint—and Olivier has never 
been especially interested in money—that Sir Laurence 
and Larry may finally come together and reach their full 
stature as a single whole. @ 
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SETTING THE STAGE: ‘A TASTE OF HONEY’ In designing the play for 


Broadway, I attacked it as if it were the first set I ever did, which is what I do with every new assignment. I 
never saw the London production. I read the script; then I put it aside and thought about it. Went up for a 
week end to visit Jean Rosenthal [who lighted the Broadway production], and just sat down and drew it. There 
was no help from the author [Shelagh Delaney]. 

I had a conference with Tony Richardson, who, with George Devine, directed the play. We discussed 
the physical needs. At our first meeting, I made some sketches on an envelope. Then he had to go to Holly- 
wood to make a movie, so we communicated by long-distance. Of the two different designs, he selected the 
one now used at the Lyceum. 

The locale is Salford, in Lancashire. I'm very fond of dreary English industrial landscapes. The effect I 
tried to get was a poor room that was drab and at the same time had a poetic and lyrical quality. The script 
struck me as one of tender melancholy and wry humor. It is the juxtaposition of those two elements that gives 
it its own special quality. The walls of the room are symbolical — like arms that reach out to protect the two 
lonely persons, the girl and the boy. They are vulnerable, and I tried to get that in my setting. 

The script called for a revolving stage; the idea was to see in, and outside too. But I felt that was too 
ambitious, too violent a juxtaposition. It was not a matter of economics — just didn’t want the complication. 
With the long walk, you get a feeling of movement, of time and space. If there was a very terrible fog, the 
whole place could vanish. A wry twilight zone of life. They live in their own thoughts, their inner conflicts. 


Colors were chosen — very gentle. Oliver Smith 
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Theatre discovers the tape recorder 


by John Sj} Wilson 


“Versatile” is the word for this new machine; it does everything from providing sound effects to 


removing speech defects, from cuing actors and giving instruction to perfecting sound systems 


WuEN The Unsinkable Molly Brown opened in New York 
last November, first-nighters entering the theatre were 
scrutinized as carefully as if they were attending a Cabi- 
net meeting in Washington. Wary eyes watched for sus- 
picious bulges under the customers’ coats. None of them 
were suspected ox carrying concealed bombs or stilettos, 
however. The surveillance was aimed at concealed tape 
recorders. 

This concern about the presence of would-be tapers in 
the theatre resulted from a decision by Frank Music, 
which published the score of the show, to restrict public 
performance of the tunes until almost three weeks after 
the opening. The realization that someone in the audience 
might tape the songs, and jump the release date, was just 
one more bit of evidence that tape has become one of the 
handiest and most useful devices that has ever come into 
the theatre. For actors, directors, playwrights, choreogra- 
phers, for amateur and professional alike, for playgoer 
and player, magnetic tape recording is opening vast new 
vistas, some of them still only on the verge of exploration. 

Morton DaCosta kept a tape recorder by his side when 


he was directing The Music Man and The Wall, and 
whispered his notes into it during rehearsals. Later, listen- 
ing to the tape, he heard his comments with all the mean- 
ingful inflections that a secretary could never put on 
paper. 

Sheldon Harnick and Jerry Bock taped their score for 
Tenderloin so that Maurice Evans could familiarize him- 
self with the songs as he started practice sessions for his 
first musical. Evans, in fact, was one of the early theatrical 
converts to tape. Back in 1954, when he was preparing for 
his first television version of Macbeth, he used a tape re- 
corder to cue himself. “I simply had the speeches other 
than Macbeth’s put on the tape,” Evans said. “I ran it 
through the machine and spoke my own lines as I got the 
cues. That way I didn’t have to impose on some poor soul 
to sit around for hours on end and cue me while I got up 
in my lines. And with the recorder, I could go off to the 
country alone for a few days and prepare without any 
distractions at all.” 

The merits of magnetic tape over other forms of record- 
ing are many. It is as simple to use as an elementary cam- 
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era; the necessary equipment can be carried around 
easily; a tape can be edited readily, and a single reel of 
tape can be used over and over again simply by erasing 
automatically anything that is on it. 

Tape enabled Sylvia Sidney and Romney Brent to re- 
hearse their roles in The Fourposter under circumstances 
that would otherwise have meant scarcely any rehearsals 
at all. They were scheduled to replace Jessica Tandy and 
Hume Cronyn in the play, but José Ferrer, who staged it, 
was in Paris; Miss Sidney had an engagement in St. Louis, 
and the play was in Detroit. Before she teft for St. Louis, 
Miss Sidney and Brent put their lines on tape. He spoke 
his lines but she only whispered hers so that her own 
voice would not bother her later while she was learning 
her lines. She took the tape with her to St. Louis and re- 
hearsed with it between performances in Goodbye, My 
Fancy. Meanwhile, Brent went to Detroit to make notes 
on the timing and business in the performance by Miss 
Tandy and Cronyn. Later he moved on to St. Louis, 
worked with Miss Sidney and the tape machine there, 
and when they both returned to New York they were 
able to complete rehearsals in the few days that Ferrer 
could spare from his work in Paris. 

A tape recorder enabled Maurice Chevalier to become 
a one-man show in the full sense of the word. In 1930 he 
did a “one-man” show with the help of two pianists. In 
1947 he was doing a similar show with one pianist. By 
1958 he was doing it with only a tape recorder as accom- 
panist (although, in accordance with union rules, the 
theatres where he played had to pay for musicians any- 
how). Rudy Vallee has found that tape can be a voice 
saver. He tapes his night-club routines, and when he goes 
into a new club, where a new group of musicians will ac- 
company him, instead of actually going through all his 
songs he rehearses the band with his tape machine. 

Tape has given the theatre some new dimensions that 
could only have been achieved awkwardly in the days be- 
fore it was in use. In Visit to a Small Planet, the charac- 
ters hear their own voices, and react in horror to their 
thoughts as these mental processes find expression. Tape 
recordings of the voices of the actual members of the cast 
of each production are essential if the author's specifica- 
tions are to be carried out with any degree of reality. This 
was a factor of particular importance for a production of 
the play given at Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Au- 
burn); it was done in the round, and the actors worked 
very close to the audience. 

Telfair B. Peet, head of the Department of Dramatic 
Arts at Auburn, has been exploring the uses of tape in the 
theatre since 1951 with the assistance of the Ampex Com- 
pany, which manufactures tape and tape machines. In the 
concluding scene of The Madwoman of Chaillot, when 
the evil people of the world go down into the cellar, he 
used groups of actors wearing masks. Their lines were 
presented by means of tape, but the Madwoman spoke 
her own. Explaining the procedure, Professor Peet report- 
ed, “This allows all the groups of threes to be identical in 
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appearance, and allowed us to use a very few actors who, 
with a quick change of costume, could come in over and 
over again.” 

For a touring production of Twelfth Night, taped guitar 
music gave the semblance of music from a zither or 
medieval lute while actors, faking their own accompani- 
ment, sang. The illusion was given unusual reality be- 
cause the actors frequently were seated on the amplifier 
box as they sang. 

The entire field of musical accompaniment and sound 
effects in the theatre has been changed by the appearance 
of tape. Previously sound effects were produced either by 
a sound-effects man or from a disc. Of the two, the human 
sound maker was generally preferable; with a recording 
there was always the danger that it would break, or that 
the needle would skip a groove (or stick in a groove). 
And in any case, records become worn and scratchy. One 
veteran sound man has estimated that a record can be 
used only fourteen times in a show before it needs re- 
placement. 

Even the sound-effects man is no competition for taped 
sounds (except in the case of a gunshot, when precise 
timing is required). Instead of rattling sheets of tin to 
simulate thunder, or making the noise of a plane by slap- 
ping leather straps against a drum, all that is needed now 
is a few inches of tape. 

The development has brought about the creation of a 
new job in the theatre—that of the sound director. So far 
the only sound director on Broadway is Tony Schwartz, a 
former art director who got into sound as a hobby, and 
now specializes in it for projects dealing with theatre, 
films, records and advertising. The approach of the sound 
director in the theatre, as Schwartz views the job, is to 
determine “what you can do with sound to convey to a 
person what you are trying to get across.” 

It is a concept that has taken him beyond the simple 
use of naturalistic sounds to areas in which he often meets 
resistance. In The Miracle Worker, for which he did the 
sound, there are off-stage voices that are supposed to be 
the cries of Annie Sullivan’s dead brother. “The critics 
say this is just a device when it’s used in the theatre,” 
Schwartz complained. “They don’t like it. Yet to some 
people it’s very moving.” 

But even in conventional sound effects, Schwartz finds 
a constant outlet for imaginativeness that is possible only 
with tape. For One More River, which took place in the 
jungle, Schwartz created all his effects from everyday 
sounds heard around New York. He created the cries of 
jungle birds by running a tape recording of the chirping 
of his neighbor's canary at different speeds. A squeaky 
clothes line at varying speeds gave him more bird sounds. 
(“People who were supposed to be authorities could name 
the birds that they thought they heard,” Schwartz said 
wryly.) An old printing press taped at quarter speed be- 
came the sound of a steam engine. When actual record- 
ings of jungle drums turned out to be disappointing when 
amplified in a theatre, Schwartz created his own jungle 





drums with a half-speed tape of some kids pounding away 
on ordinary drums. 

Although music is still normally produced best by live 
musicians, tape opens the way for effects that would be 
beyond even the liveliest instrumentalist. In the overture 
of the Broadway production of Cole Porter’s Silk Stock- 
ings, the music seemed to start backstage and move for- 
ward, gradually increasing in volume as it approached the 
orchestra pit. The music actually did start backstage—on 
a tape pre-recorded by the pit band. The music on tape 
moved forward through a series of speakers until it 
reached the proscenium where the live orchestra picked it 
up and carried on. 

For amateur groups that want to establish or maintain 
a mood by employing entr’acte music, tape is infinitely 
preferable to the once-customary phonograph record. “A 
phonograph disc, with all its scratches amplified by a 
speaker system, practically shouts ‘Record!’,” C. J. LeBel, 
a vice-president of Audio Devices, one of the pioneering 
manufacturers in the tape field, declared. “With tape, 
. there are no ticks, no pops. You don't break the illusion.” 

Tape also has an advantage over discs as a source of 
supporting sound effects because it can be edited easily to 
conform to the changes in stage business that occur dur- 
ing rehearsal. “You can’t pull the grooves out of a record 
to shorten it,” LeBel declared. “But all you need to make 
changes in tape is a razor blade, a two-dollar splicing 
guide, and a dollar’s worth of splicing tape.” 

LeBel is of the opinion that every play that opens on 
Broadway should be taped, if only for the historical rec- 
ord. Archives containing such tapes, he believes, would 
be invaluable to students, to amateur groups, to actors 
and directors contemplating revivals of the works. “How 
wonderful to be able to go back and compare all the dis- 
tinguished casts that have done a given play!” he de- 
clared. “Then we can hear how a distinguished actor han- 
died a role. No paper notation can tell us how a word is 
spoken, or suggest the cadence of a phrase. And the tap- 
ing should be done in stereo so that we would have some 
sense of movement that would indicate stage business. 
The cost of making a faithful reproduction of a play on 
tape would be peanuts.” 

Schools of drama are already employing a variant of 
that idea. The University of Southern California, like Au- 
burn, has been using tape for many years, and key scenes 
from past productions there have been preserved. The 
tapes are played in class simultaneously with the showing 
of corresponding photographs of the productions. The 
students use the combination as a means of analyzing the 
activity on stage. The American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation distributes a tape, demonstrating acting styles 
of the past, made by Frederick C. Packard, Jr. at Harvard. 

t contains the voices of E. H. Sothern, John Gielgud, E]- 
len Terry and John Barrymore, and the simulated voices 
of such earlier great performers as Edwin Booth. 

Variations of the educational use of tape are also find- 
ing an increasing number of practical uses in the theatre. 


Actors who are trying to get rid of accents, or who want 
to learn an accent for a role, work with tape machines 
when they go to Alfred Dixon for help. Dixon is a speech 
therapist whose primary interest is correcting speech de- 
fects both at the Alfred Dixon Speech Clinic, located in 
New York, and in his own private practice. But he has 
also worked with many theatre people. He coached Julie 
Andrews in her My Fair Lady dialect (and has since 
worked with a steady stream of replacement Elizas). He 
has helped a Hungarian actor tone down his native accent 
by putting all the English articulation “shapes” on tape, 
with a blank space after each one, so that the actor could 
take the tape home and practice. If an actor who must 
learn an accent is going on the road immediately, Dixon 
may put the actual instructions on tape, together with the 
rhythm pattern and the sound of the accent. 

Tape, he has found, speeds up the process of learning 
because the student can tell when he’s making progress. 
“To give anybody fast coaching,” said Liz Dixon, his wife 
and colleague, “you must give him heart and belief. And 
that’s what he gets when he can hear a tape report of his 
own steady progress.” 

New avenues in instruction and rehearsal involving the 
use of tape are being opened by the development of tape 
recorders on which two separate recordings can be made, 
such as the Duet recorder made by Roberts Electronics of 
Los Angeles. On that machine there is a master channel 
permitting the recording of stage lines or music; the 
second channel—the “audition” channel—is used by the 
person rehearsing or learning. His voice or music is 
recorded on the second channel, but when the complete 
tape is played back, both recordings are heard simul- 
taneously. The “audition” channel can then be erased and 
used over again as often as is desired. 

Tape recording is still a relatively new development. 
Although magnetic recording on wire was first achieved 
in 1898 by a Danish telephone engineer, Valdemar Poul- 
sen, the first commercial model of a magnetic tape re- 
corder (an Ampex 200) was not made in this country 
until 1948. That model was delivered to Bing Crosby 
Enterprises for use in taping Crosby’s radio program. 
Only the year before, the Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company had finally produced the first readily 
erasable tape with good frequency response and reason- 
ably uniform signal output. Crosby’s pioneering use of 
tape brought the industry into being almost overnight 
(sound had been recorded on motion-picture film for 
more than twenty-five years at that time, but it was done 
by the relatively clumsy “optical” method). By 1950 
manufacturers were entering the tape-recorder field by 
the dozen, and tape machines were being produced for 
home use. 

Today tape is not only a tool for the backstage area of 
theatres. It has broadened the horizons of the playgoer, 
too, for, with a portable tape machine, it is possible to 
record any performance in which one is interested, either 
live as it is received by radio [continued on page 74] 
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‘Faust’ from Hamburg 


Goethe's classic, in the Schauspielhaus 
production of Gustaf Grundgens, will 
be presented in New York this month 
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ABOVE: Griindgens as 
Mephistopheles, the role 
he will play during his 
troupe's engagement 

at the City Center, 
February 7-19. 


LeFT: The Walpurgis- 
nacht episode in the 
production to be given 
here. Another leading 
German actor, Will 
Quadflieg, is seen in 
the title role. 











LEFT: Antje Weisgerber as 
Gretchen (Margaret). RIGHT: 
Quadflieg as the older Faust. 
The play will be presented in 
German, of course, but 2 trans- 
lation, keyed to the action on 
stage, will be available by ear- 
phone. Teo Otto designed the 
production, a rare example of 
modern German theatrecraft 
on an American stage, and 
certainly one of the high points 
of the New York season. 








Theatre USA: Chicago 


by William Leonard 


No city in America beats its breast about the state of the 
theatre more abjectly than Chicago does. There are only 
six professional playhouses in the Loop, where there were 
nine a decade ago and twenty-five in the ’20s. Only three 
of those six are active; two of them are scheduled to be 
torn down in the near future, and the town seems to have 
a guilty conscience about the situation. 

Because professional actors don’t tread the boards in 
the Loop as frequently as they used to, and there aren't 
nearly so many boards to be trod, the newspapers and the 
radio and television viewers-with-alarm are given to pro- 
ducing recurrent, grim editorials about “What’s Wrong 
with the Theatre in Chicago?” They point to the small 
(and continually dwindling) number of plays that come 
to the city on tour, and to the failure of several local at- 
tempts to organize professional repertory companies. The 
theatre, they proclaim, is more than ill in Chicago; it is 
dying. 

And yet a confirmed playgoer is confronted with more 
live theatre now than he was ten years ago, when the 
road was bustling with traffic in a brief postwar boom. 
There are amateurs and neighbors, students and semi- 
professionals, newcomers and veterans, Savoyards and 
Shakespeareans, dilettantes and the earnestly dedicated, 


W. B. Nickerson 


The premiére of the Lewis Allan-Earl Robinson musical 
**One Foot in America’’: Northwestern University Thea- 
tre, October 28, 1960. Six plays, plus a bonus production, 
comprise the current season of this group. 


on stages of all sizes and shapes in every corner of Chi- 
cago and Cook County. The “little theatre” groups have 
operated for years in the suburbs. More than a dozen uni- 
versity and college organizations have been staging re- 
spectable productions, several troupes of amateur players 
have chalked up season after season in the heart of the 
city, and the number of summer theatres has continued to 
grow. Even the off-Broadway notion, self-consciously 
called “off-Loop” in these parts, finally has begun to 
catch on. 

The Cassandra, minimizing the whirl! of subprofession- 
al theatrical activity with which Chicago entered the 
60s, will point with dismay at the trail of wreckage left 
by ill-fated professional projects in recent years. 

There was the Showcase Theatre in suburban Evanston, 
which started off bravely with a winter-stock policy in a 
converted movie house, and plugged away uninspiredly 
but determinedly for two years, its quality deteriorating 
all the time, until it finally closed, unmourned. 

There was the Compass Theatre, which began life as an 
improvisational group creating and playing sketches in a 
saloon near the University of satin iets Shelley 


Mr. Leonard is on the staf of the Chicago Tribune. 


The entire company of the Second City, which specializes 
in satirical revues. Front (left to right): Eugene Troob- 
nick, Mina Kolb, Andrew Duncan. Rear: Paul Sand, 
Howard Alk, Barbara Harris, Severn Darden. 


Courtesy Playboy Magazine 
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Guest stars—like Morris Carnovsky in ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’’—are imported regularly by the Goodman Theatre 


of the Art Institute to perform with casts that are composed primarily of students of the Goodman school. 
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Berman, Mike Nichols, Elaine May were among the youth- 
ful members of its starless company, but the Compass 
players couldn't get by on the south side, and they did 
even more poorly financially when they moved briefly to 
the north side. 

There was the American Cavalcade Theatre, which had 


a succés destime with Arthur Miller's The Crucible,’ 


missed with Maxwell Anderson’s Both Your Houses, and 
gave up in three months. There was Way-Off-Broadway, 
which opened last season as a cabaret theatre specializing 
in topical revues, but didn’t get farther than its first 
production. 

Most conspicuous of all, among the professional fail- 
ures, was the long-awaited, full-scale, Equity repertory 
company that opened at the downtown Studebaker Thea- 
tre in the fall of 1956 with a fanfare of civic enthusiasm 
on the part of press.and public. There were thirteen thou- 
sand subscribers for the first series of five plays, and Ger- 
aldine Page added to her reputation in Desire Under the 
Elms, A Month in the Country and The Immoralist. But 
there were far fewer subscriptions for the five-play series 
the following spring, and by the end of the season the 
company was so destitute it reduced its personnel to the 
extent of eliminating the union box-office man—which 
meant Waiting for Godot, the final production, restricted 
most of its two-week run to subscribers; there were no 
tickets on sale, and the public was barred. 

Since that sad finale there has been a heartening rever- 
sal in the story of the resident commercial theatre. The 
Goodman Theatre of the Art Institute, famed for the ex- 
cellence of its professional repertory in the late ’20s, has 

“come thrillingly back to life; the Happy Medium, a newly 

constructed cabaret theatre on the near north side, has 
been packing the customers in since early summer; and 
‘the Second City, on the semi-near north side, is succeed- 
ing splendidly with the same kind of entertainment and 
some of the very same players who couldn’t make ends 
meet for the Compass a few years back. 

The Goodman, an inconv eniently located playhouse in 
the nether regions of the Art Institute, made history from 
1925 to 1931 with a company that included Whitford 
Kane, Hiram Sherman, Art Smith, B. Iden Payne, Mar- 
garet Wycherly, Kent Smith and others. When the depres- 
sion ended the six professional seasons of Shakespeare and 
Ibsen, Shaw and unknowns, the Goodman staged plays 
with casts of students drawn from its acting classes. 

The Goodman’s school long was more celebrated than 
its productions. There was no wooing of the general pub- 
lic, and there were only nineteen hundred subscribers 
when Dr. John Reich arrived in 1957 to become director 
of the theatre and to institute a new policy. A grant from 
the Ford Foundation enabled the Goodman to import 
guest artists and directors, the “big name” players starring 
with student supporting casts. 

The system was popular from the outset, and subscrip- 
tions rose to nearly ten thousand during the three seasons 
the Ford grant was in effect. For the current season’s 


schedule of six plays, there are guest stars like Leo Ciceri 
(The Taming of the Shrew) and Joseph Schildkraut 
(Uncle Vanya). The subscribers’ list is even longer, and 
individual supporters have stepped in to take up where 
the Ford Foundation left off. Dr. Reich has been present- 
ing not only the half-dozen series plays each’ year, which 
average about sixteen performances apiece, but ten studio 
productions, each of which runs for a week. In addition, 
the Goodman has sponsored the Chicago engagements of 
two one-man shows, John Gielgud’s Shakespeare’s “Ages 
of Man” and Hal Holbrook’s Mark Twain Tonight!. For a 
quarter of a century one of the most obscure houses in the 
Loop area, the Goodman now is one of the busiest and 
most interesting. 

A far different type of operation is the Happy Medium, 
a lavish, newly built, $500,000 café and theatre in the 
heart of the Rush Street night-club belt, about a $1 cab 
ride north of the Loop. The first playhouse constructed in 
Chicago since the Civic Theatre opened in 1929, this ac- 
tually is a legitimate theatre, with a slight tang of the 
night club about it. Patrons buy reserved seats, at prices 
ranging from $2.65 to $4.65, and they see shows on a 
proscenium stage, with no obligation to purchase food, 
drink, or anything else. But there are glass holders and 
ash trays recessed in the arms of the seats, liquid refresh- 
ments are available should the playgoer desire them, and 
there is a big annex, the Downstage room, below the thea- 
tre, with a bar and a dance orchestra. Theatre patrons 
need never see the Downstage room, barroom customers 
need never see the theatre—or they can visit both. 

The Happy Medium opened last June with a revue, 
Medium Rare, drawn in part from Shoestring Revue, 
Take Five, and several other shows New Yorkers had seen 
earlier at the Downstairs at the Upstairs. It was such a hit 
that the revue, as a form, undoubtedly will become regu- 
lar fare at the Happy Medium. But Oscar and George 
Marienthal, owners of two prosperous Chicago night 
clubs, who invented and built the newfangled house, have 
declared their intention of staging works like Samuel Bar- 
ber and Gian-Carlo Menotti’s A Hand of Bridge, Samuel 
Beckett's Krapp’s Last Tape, Edward Albee’s The Zoo 
Story, Leonard Bernstein’s Trouble in Tahiti, an original 
play to be selected through a contest, and a spoof of old- 
fashioned burlesque. 

The Second City, about a $1.50 cab ride north of the 
Loop, is sponsored by several entrepreneurs who were in- 
volved in the ill-starred Studebaker and Compass adven- 
tures. It derives its ironic title from A. J. Liebling’s series 
of articles, “The Second City,” which ran in The New 
Yorker in 1950 and were published the following year in 
book form. Mr. Liebling described Chicago as a mori- 
bund deadfall, lacking in both culture and vitality. Its 
owners adopted the appellation half in defiance and half 
in acquiescence. 

Their experience since the place opened in December, 
1959, has certainly not borne out Mr. Liebling’s gloomy 
picture. The acting troupe’s [continued on page 72] 
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The Complete Text of: 


finger 
pxareise 


by Peter Shaffer 





about the author: Peter Shaffer is a young British 
playwright, born in 1926 in Liverpool, who attended 
St. Paul’s School, and, during World War II, vorked in 
the coal mines as one of Ernest Bevin’s conscripted boy 
miners. Later he studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and in 1951 came to the United States where he was 
employed in the New York Public Library. On his re- 
turn to England he worked in a music publisher's of- 
fice. Such jobs ceased after the success of Five Finger 
Exercise, his first play produced in the theatre. It 
opened in July, 1958, and ran for almost two years in 
London; it also won him the London Evening Standard 
Drama Award, which cited him as the most promising 
playwright of 1958. (Earlier, he had written plays for 
radio and television. ) The original London cast of Five 
Finger Exercise, with the exception of Jessica Tandy, 
who played the part created by Adrianne Allen, ap- 
peared in the New York production that opened in De- 
cember, 1959, and ran until October, 1960; subsequent- 
ly the company has been touring the major cities in 
this country. The success of his play has enabled Mr. 
Shaffer to stick to his writing on a full-time basis, and 
at present he has several works in progress. 

In an article he wrote for Theatre Arts last year 
(February, 1960), Mr. Shaffer said: “I'm glad that I'm 
living in London, which is surely now a playwright's 
city . . . Audiences assemble to see and hear bits of 
creation. And they deserve everything for coming 
they deserve to be hurt, baffled, cosseted and adored. 
But not insulted, and never judged.” 


PAMELA: How did you like Clive talking to you man to man? (Brightly.) He must have been drunk. (Pamela {Juliet 
Mills| and her father [Roland Culver] discuss a third member of the Harrington family, Clive, in Act II, Scene 1.) 


ro 


Copyright © 1958 by Peter Shaffer. 
Reprinted by permission of Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc. 


CAUTION: Five Finger Exercise is the sole property of 
the author and is fully protected by copyright. It may 
not be acted by professionals or amateurs without formal 
permission and the payment of a royalty. All rights, 
including professional, amateur, stock, radio and television 
broadcasting, motion picture, recitation, lecturing, public 
reading, and the rights of translation in foreign languages 
are reserved. All inquiries should be addressed to the 
author’s agent: Harold Freedman, Brandt & Brandt 
Dramatic Department, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 


Five Finger Exercise was presented by Frederick 


Brisson and The Playwrights’ Company (by arrangement 
with H. M. Tennent, Ltd.) on December 2, 1959, at the 
Music Box, New York City, with the following cast: 
LOUISE HARRINGTON 
STANLEY HARRINGTON 
CLIVE HARRINGTON_ 
PAMELA HARRINGTON. 
WALTER LANGER 


aoa _—_Jessica Tandy 
—Ronald Culver 
-Brian Bedford 
Juliet Mills 
—____Michael Bryant 

Directed by JOHN GIELGUD 

Production designed by OLIVER SMITH 

Lighting by THARON MUSSER 

The action of the play takes place in the Stanley Harring- 
tons’ week-end country house in Suffolk, England. 


act one 


SCENE 1: A Saturday morning in early September. Breakfast 
time. 


SCENE 2: Late October. After dinner Saturday night. 


act two 


SCENE 1: The following (Sunday) morning. Breakfast. 
SCENE 2: Sunday night. After dinner. 


Fred Feh! 





RIGHT : 

WALTER: Why are you so afraid? 
Is it—because 

you have no girl friend? Oh, 

you are so silly... 

(Act II, Scene 2) 

(Brian Bedford, Michael Bryant ) 


BELOW : 


( Walter falls on his knees 

and grasps her hand in 

an imploring, desperate, 

filial gesture.) 

WALTER: Don’t ...I beg of 
you... 

(Act II, Scene 2) 

(Roland Culver, Michael Bryant, 
Jessica Tandy) 


Angus McBean 
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RIGHT: 

STANLEY: Dear God, let him 

live. Dear God, let him live ... please... 
(Act II, Scene 2) 

(Michael Bryant, Roland Culver) 
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five finger exercise 


A multiple set enables us to see a fair 
amount of this little house: the 
living room, the hall, the landing, 
and the school room where PAMELA 
has her lessons. 

The living room occupies all of the 
stage on the ground floor. It is well 
furnished, and almost aggressively 
expresses MRS. HARRINGTON’S per- 
sonality. We are let know by it that 
she is a Person of Taste: but also 
that she does not often let well alone. 
There is more here of the town, and 
of the expensive town, than is really 
acceptable in the country: the fur- 
nishings are sufficiently modish and 
chic to make her husband feel, and 
look, perpetually out of place. To the 
left——[all directions are taken from 
the viewpoint of the audience |— 
there is a sofa or banquette, and a 
coffee table. A comfortable armchair 
bridges the gap between the social 
center of the room, and its eating 
center. This last is to the right, and 
slightly more upstage: it is occupied, 
of course, by a dining table, and 
chairs to match. The right wall con- 
tains the french window, down right, 
through which comes all the light 
the room receives—autumn light 
from an old garden. A door at the 
back leads into the kitchen. Up cen- 
ter, against the back wall, stands a 
sideboard bearing bottles, glasses, a 
vase of flowers, etc. In the left wall 
which comes down at right angles 
to the audience before changing di- 
rection to form a scrim behind the 
sofa, is the door into— 

The hall. This can be seen [when 
lit] through the scrim wall beaind 
the sofa. It is quite small and con- 


tains the usual paraphernalia of cot- 


tage hails: hats and coats on pegs; 
PAMELA’s riding-cap and crop; a 


sporting print, and perhaps a barom- 


" eter. The front door opens into it, 
left, and the staircase of the cottage 
leads out of it, right, on to— 

The landing. This occupies a fairly 
small but important ceniral area 


above the living room. WALTER’s bed- 


room door opens on to it, right: the 
door must be recessed and not too 

prominent; for most of the evening 
it can even be screened by a curtain. 


On the left of this, a corridor leads 
off to two bedrooms [cutve’s and his 
parents’| and the bathroom—all of 
which are invisible. On the extreme 
left a further short flight of steps 
leads up to— 

The schoolroom, which is directly 
above the sofa area of the living 
room. This is very much PAMELA’S 
room: it is littered with her possess- 
ions, her books and old toys and 
clothes. In the center is a round table 
where her studies are done, and two 
chairs. Its right wall contains the 
door to her bedroom. Its left wall has 
the window, gaily framed in frilly 
curtains, a hanging lamp, and a gas 
fire. The room is brightly colored, 
and reflects the liveliness of its chief 
occupant. 

The whole stage shows a con:pact 
dwelling, disposed with feminine 
care. 


act one, scene one 


A bright Saturday morning in early 
September. 

CLIVE is sitting at the breakfast 
table. He is a boy of nineteen, quici:, 
nervous, taut and likeable: there is 
something about him oddly and dis- 
turbingly young for his age, the 
nakedness of someone in whom in- 
tellectual development has out- 
stripped the emotional. Louise, his 
mother, comes in with a plate of eggs 
and bacon for him. She is a smart 
woman in her forties dressed styl- 
ishly, even ostentatiously, for a coun- 
try week end. Her whole manner be- 
speaks a constant preoccupation 
with style, though without apparent 
insincerity or affectation. She is very 
good looking, with attractive fea- 
tures, which are reflected—though 
with greater instability——in her son. 
Louise [Looking out of the french 
window]: Your father’s going back 
to nature. 

cLIvE: How far? 

LouIsE: Wait till you see. He’s got 
one of his open air fits. This morning 
we're going shooting with that 
dreary stockbroker from the Ga- 
bles——whatsisname. 

CLIVE: Benton. 

Louise: Yes. Well, to honor Mr. Ben- 


ton he’s gone and got himself one of 
those vulgar American hunting jack- 
ets made out of a car rug. Can you 
imagine anything more ridiculous? 
ciive [Eating]: He probably saw it 
in one of those American mags that 
Chuck left here last week end. . . . 
Apart from the jacket, how is he? 
LouIsE: He’s all right. Came down on 
the six-thirty. What time did you 

get in? 

CLIVE: Midnight. 

LouIsE: Of course he wanted to know 
where you were. 

cLive: And did you tell him? 
LoutsE: I didn’t know. I supposed 
you were still in London. 

ciive [ Resentfully]: I was out. 
0-U-T. 

Louise: Yes, dear. 

CLIVE: Just plain out. 

LoulsE: All right, dear. [She makes 
for the kitchen.| Could you manage 
another egg if I did one quickly? 
The pan’s still hot. 

cLive: No thanks. 

[LOUISE goes out. STANLEY comes in 
from the garden. He is dressed in a 
brightly-colored hunting jacket. He 
is a forceful man in middle age, well 
built and self-possessed, though 
there is something deeply insecure 
about his assertiveness. CLIVE’S 
nervousness instinctively increases 
with his appearance. ]| 

CLIVE: Good morning. 

STANLEY: Morning. [He takes his 
place at the table.] 

CLIVE: Very becoming. 

STANLEY [Vaguely]: What? 

CLIVE: I said “Very becoming.” 
STANLEY [Pleased]: Oh... 

[LOUISE returns with the toast. ] 
Where’s Pam? 

Louise: Walter’s taken her for a 
walk before they start their lessons. 
They’ve had their breakfast; I'll get 
you yours. [70 cLive.] Are you sure 
you don’t want anything more, dear? 
CLIVE: Quite sure, thank you. 

Louise [Fondly]: Well, you’re having 
a very good breakfast for a change. 
I shan’t press you. 

[LOUISE goes out.] 

cLivE [Nervously]: I think Pam likes 
to get the French over with early. 
Still, it’s a bit desperate, starting the 





day with irregular verbs. 

STANLEY [Brusquely]: You know who 
we are? We’re millionaires. 

CLIVE: What? 

STANLEY: Now we've got a tutor we 
must be. We don’t send our girl to 
anything so common as a school. You 
like the idea, I suppose? 

cLIVE [ Eager to agree|: As a matter 
of fact, I think it’s ridiculous. I mean, 
well, unnecessary. 

STANLEY: Your mother thinks dif- 
ferent. Apparently the best people 
have tutors, and since we’re going to 
be the best people whether we like it 
or not, we must have a tutor too. Herr 
Walter Langer, if you please. Ten 
quid a week and a whole term’s fees 
to the school we didn’t send her to. 
Did you know that? 

CLIVE: No. 

[LOUISE comes in with the porridge 
for her husband. | 

STANLEY: Oh yes. Still, I can afford it. 
What’s money after all? We had a 
town place so we simply had to have 
a country place, with a fancy deco- 
rator to do it up for us. And now we've 
got a country place we’ve simply got 
to have a tutor. 

LOUISE: Are you starting on that 
again? Well, please remember it’s 
Walter’s first week end down here, and 
I want everyone to be nice to him. So 
just keep your ideas to yourself, 
would you mind? We don’t want to 
hear them. 

STANLEY: We? Clive agrees with me. 
LOUISE: Oh? Do you, Clive? 

CLIVE [Quietly]: Isn’t it a little early 
for this sort of conversation? 
STANLEY: You just said you thought 
a tutor was ridiculous. 

ciive: Well, not that exactly ... I 
mean... 


[He lowers his eyes and proceeds to 
examine his breakfast with interest.] 


Louise: Get on with your breakfast, 
dear. 


[She sits down at the other end of the 
table and pours the coffee. STANLEY 
regards his son balefully. A slight 
pause. | 

STANLEY: You were in late last night. 
cLivE [Avoiding his eye]: Yes. I—I 
got involved. 

STANLEY: Involved? 


CLIvE: Well, I had some work to do in 
London. 

STANLEY: Work? 

CLIVE: Well, not exactly work—sort 
of criticism really. I promised to 
review something. It’s going to be 
printed. 

STANLEY: In a paper? 

cLive: Sort of paper. 

STANLEY [Sarcastic]: Oh, The Times, 
I suppose? 

cLive [Unhappily]: Well, it’s more 
of a magazine, actually. It’s not very 
—well, famous. 

STANLEY: What’s it called? 

cLive: New Endeavour. 

STANLEY: New what? 

cLive {Low}: Endeavour. 

STANLEY: Hm... . Well, why did they 
ask you? 

CLIVE: It was more me did the asking. 
You see, the usual man’s ill, so I 
asked this friend of mine—who’s a 
friend of the editor’s—if I could do 
it, and he sv.id yes. So I did. Anyway, 
it was two .. ‘¢ seats. 

STANLEY~ What for? 

CLIVE: © play. 
STANLS, | Aloc,'y]: Was it any good? 
clive: Yes ... It was splendid, as a 
matter of fact. 

Louise: What was it, dear? 

cLive: Elektra. 

STANLEY: What’s that? 

LOUISE [With exaggerated surprise]: 
You can’t mean it! 

STANLEY: Mean what? 

LOUISE: You just can’t mean it. Really 
Stanley, there are times when I have 
to remind myself about you—actually 
remind myself. 

STANLEY [Quietly]: Suppose you tell 
me, then. Educate me. 

Louise [Loftily]: Clive dear, tell 
your father, will you? 

[CLIVE sits eating. | 

STANLEY [To him]: Well, go on. 

cLIvE [Low]: It’s Greek. 

STANLEY: Oh, one of those. 

Louise [ Brightly, putting her husband 
in his place]: Who was in it, dear? 
Laurence Olivier? I always think he’s 
best for the Greek things, don’t you? 
...T'll never forget that wonderful 
night when they put out his eyes— 
you know the one; you and I went 
when your father was in Leeds that 


time. I could hear that scream for 
weeks and weeks afterwards, every- 
where I went. There was something so 
farouche about it. You know the 
word, dear: farouche? Like animals 
in the jungle. 

STANLEY [To ciive]: And that’s 
meant to be cultured? 

CLIVE: What? 

STANLEY: People having their eyes 
put out. 

cLive: I don’t know what “cultured” 
means. I always thought it had some- 
thing to do with those pearls they 
sell in Oxford Street. 

Louise: Nonsense, you know very 
well what your father means. It’s not 
people’s eyes, Stanley: it’s the poetry. 
Of course I don’t expect you to 
understand. 

STANLEY [70 cLive]: And this is what 
you want to study at Cambridge 
when you get up there next month? 
cLive: Well, more or less. 

STANLEY: May I ask why? 

CLIVE: Well, because . . . well, 
poetry’s its own reward, actually. Like 
virtue. All Art is, I should think. 
STANLEY: And this is the most useful 
thing you can find to do with your 
time? 

CLIVE: It’s not a question of useful. 
STANLEY: Isn’t it? 

CLIVE: Not really. 

STANLEY [Staring at him gravely]: 
You don’t seem to realize the world 
you're living in, my boy. When yeu 
finish at this university which your 
mother insists you’re to go to, you'll 
have to earn your living. I won’t always 
be here to pay for everything, you 
know. 

cLive [With a spurt of anger]: Look, 
I’m not exactly five years old. 

STANLEY [Extinguishing it]: Then it’s 
time you acted your age. All this 
culture stuff’s very fine for those who 
can afford it; for the nobs and snobs 
we're always hearing about from that 
end of the table—[indicating Loutse]} 
—but it’s not going to earn you the 
price of a sausage outside this front 
door. I mayn’t be much in the way of 
education, but I know this: if you can’t 
stand on your own two feet you don’t 
amount to anything. And not one of 
that pansy set of spongers you're 
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going round with will ever help you 
do that. And you know why? Because 
they’ve got no principles. No 
principles worth a damn. 

cuivE: You know nothing about my 
friends. 

STANLEY: I know. I’ve seen them. Arty- 
tarty boys. They think it’s clever 
going round Chelsea and places like 
that giggling and drinking and talk- 
ing dirty, wearing Bohemian clothes. 
Tight trousers. Who gave them the 
right to look down on other people, 
that’s what I want to know, just 
because they don’t know about the— 
[affected voice |—operah and the 
ballay and the dramah? 

Louise: And who gave you the right 
to talk about Bohemian clothes? 
What are you supposed to be, a 
lumberjack? 

STANLEY [/gnoring her]: Who did 
you go with last night? Well? Who’s 
this friend of the editor? 

ciive [Subdued]: Chuck. 

STANLEY: Oh yes. Your American pal. 
The one who stayed here last week 
end—sings in cafés and wants to 
stay in school till he’s thirty, living 
on grants. Such a dignified way to go 
on. 

Louise [Sharply]: I should have 
thought it was a sign of maturity to 
want to become more educated. 
Unfortunately, my dear, we weren’t 
ali born orphans; we didn’t all go to 
grammar schools, or work up a 
furniture factory on our own by sheer 
willpower. We can never hope to live 
down these shortcomings, of course, 
but don’t you think you might learn 
to tolerate them? We just didn’t 
have the advantage of your healthy 
upbringing in the tough world 
outside. 

[The effect of this speech is momen- 
tarily to crush STANLEY into silence. | 
Jou-jou, come and help me clear 
away, dear. I’m going to get Walter 
to give me a music lesson later on. 
sTANLEY [Disbelieving|: Music 
lesson? 

Louise: Yes. And don’t get yourself 
shot by mistake. Though there can’t 
be many birds that color. 

STANLEY: What time’s lunch? 

LouIsE: Oh, oneish. It depends. After 


my lesson I’m going to take Walter 
down to the Bay. I’m going to show 
him some plants I’ve found. Did you 
know he was a botanist as well? And 
such charm! Well, of course, it’s 
exactly what I’ve said all along. It 
takes a Continental to show us just 
how ignorant we really are. Jou-jou, 
la porte! 

[cLIve opens the kitchen door for her 
and she goes through it with a loaded 
tray. | 

STANLEY [70 ciive]: I'll see you 
later. That is, unless you want to 
come shooting with me. No, of course 
you wouldn’t. Well, just see you get 
out into the air. I didn’t take this 
cottage so you could lounge about 
indoors all day. You know, Clive, I 
just don’t understand you at all. 

Not at all. 

[He goes out into the hall and through 
the front door, banging it behind him. 
LOUISE returns. | 

cLivE [With dull rage): Breakfast 
as usual. 

LouIsE [Clearing]: Never mind. It 
was just one of his moods. 

crave: Yes... 

LOUISE: Oh, Jou-jou, I want you to be 
very happy down here, darling. Really 
happy, not just pretending. After all, 
it’s why I made Daddy buy this place 
—to get away from the house and 
London and all the squabbling. To 
come into the country and relax in our 
own little retreat. . .. So you've just 
got to be happy. You can’t let me 
down. Can you? 

CLIVE: Votre Majesté. My Empress! 
LOUISE [Permitting her hand to be 
kissed|: Levez! 

cLive: The Empress Louise, ill fated, 
tragic, dark-eyed Queen from beyond 
the seas! What is your wish, 
Madame? I am yours to command. 
Louise: I’ve told you already, my 
little Cossack. Sois content. Be happy. 
CLIVE: Bien. On my honor as a 
guardsman, and on my beautiful hat 
of genuine black sheepskin, I promise 
to you six big laughs a day, and twelve 
little giggles. 

Louise: Darling. My darling Jou-jou! 
CLIVE: Maman! 

[They embrace very fondly.]| 

Louise: Now that’s a promise, you 


know. To be happy. Then I can be 
happy too. Because I can tell when 
you're not, you know: and that makes 
me miserable also. So remember: no 
complexes. 

cLivE: No complexes, Majesté. 

[He bows again. She kisses his 
forehead. | 

LOUISE: Come on. I'll wash and you 
dry. They won't take five minutes. 
cLivE: It'll take at least twenty. I 
can’t think why you don’t get a maid 
in. 

Louise: Oh Jou-jou, not that again! 
For one thing, it’s three miles to the 
village and no bus service, so who do 
you think we’re going to get out here? 
[Warmly.| And anyway, my dear, 
this is meant to be a retreat. For 
just us. Housework’s all in the fun. 
Everyone does it these days... . 

[She gives him a warm smile and 
leads him into the kitchen. As the 
scene ends, PAMELA comes noisily 
through the front door and races 
upstairs into the schoolroom. She is 
followed closely by her tutor WALTER 
LANGER, carrying a bunch of wild 
flowers. | 

PAMELA [As she runs]: If I’m there 
first, no French today! 

WALTER: Oh no, you do not get out of 
it that way! ... 

[Arriving in the schoolroom.| Come 
on. We’re ten minutes late already. 
Now we do the French. [He puts 
down the flowers.]| 

PAMELA: Oh, it’s too cold to think in 
French, Walter. 

WALTER [Not to be put off]: Very 
well. I light the fire. 

[He does so. PAMELA sits resignedly 
at the table. She is a happy girl of 
fourteen, as volatile as her brother, 
but wholly without his melancholy 
or the seriousness that touches 
WALTER. The tutor is now seen to be a 
German youth of twenty-two, secret, 
warm, precise yet not priggish, and 
happily at ease with his young pupil. | 
Parler. To talk. Future tense. Think 
hard. 

PAMELA: Je parlerai... ? 

WALTER: Good. 

PAMELA: Je parlerai, tu parleras, il 
parlera, nous—nous parlerons? 

[ WALTER nods, putting on the spec- 





tacles he wears for reading. ] 

Vous parlerez, ils parleront. 

WALTER: Good, that’s the first time 
you have it right! 

PAMELA: Oh, phooey to French. I 
hate it. Really. 

WALTER: Why? 

PAMELA: Because the French are a 
decadent nation. Personally I think 
we ought to study Russian and 
American. 

WALTER: But American is the same 
as English. 

PAMELA: Of course it’s not. When they 
say “dame” they mean young girl, 
and when we say “dame” we mean 
old girl. But when we call someone 
“old girl” we really mean what they 
call a dame. So you see. 

WALTER: No. 

PAMELA: Well, of course. I know all 
about Americans from Mary. You've 
still to meet her. She’s my only 

friend here. 

WALTER: Where does she live? 
PAMELA: Over the stables in Craven 
Lane. You'll just fall when you see 
her. 

WALTER: How? In leve? 

PAMELA: Of course. Mummy says 
she’s common, but that’s just because 
she wears shocking pink socks and 
says “Drop dead” all the time. I 
know her mother drinks and has lovers 
and things. But, her husband’s dead 
so you really can’t blame her, can you? 
Just like Clive says: There-but-for- 
the-Grace-of-God Department. 
waLter: And she knows all about 


America because she says “drop 
dead”? 


PAMELA [ Loftily]: Of course not. How 
can you be so brutish? For one thing, 
she’s got an American boy friend in 
the Air Force. 

WALTER: How old is she? 

PAMELA [ Airily]: Sixteen. But that’s 
all right; they like them young. I 
don’t think they actually . . . well, 
you know. . . . Sometimes she gets 
decked up in her black jeans and 
goes off to some sexy club in Ipswich 
under a Polish restaurant. But her 
mother doesn’t like her going round 
the streets looking like that, so she 
has to sneak off when no one’s looking. 


WALTER: Like witches. 

PAMELA: Witches? 

WALTER: Going to their Sabbath. 
PAMELA: What's that? 

WALTER: When they used to worship 
the Devil. They used to dress up and 
sneak off just like that. It was the 
same thing like the Teddy Boys. You 
make yourself very excited, then 
people give you a bad name and start 
being afraid of you. That’s when you 
really do start worshipping the 
Devil. 

PAMELA: Oh, phooey. 


WALTER [More gravely]: Not phooey. 


PAMELA: You talk as if you'd seen 
him. 

WALTER: The Devil? I have. 

PAMELA: Where? 

WALTER: Where he lives. 

PAMELA: Where’s that? 

WALTER: Where I was born. 
PAMELA: And what was he doing? 
WALTER: Sitting down. 

PAMELA: Where? 

WALTER: Behind people’s eyes . . . 
[Seeing her confusion.| Well, isn’t 
that a good place to sit? 

PAMELA: Do you miss it? 

WALTER: What? 

PAMELA: Your home. 

WALTER: It’s not my home. 

PAMELA: Still, there must be things 
you miss. Birthdays or Christmases or 
something. 

WALTER: Christmas, yes. In our little 
town it was better. It’s called Muhl- 
bach. The stars are more clear there. 
PAMELA: Just the stars? 


WALTER [With a small spurt of excite- 


ment]: No, ice too. Ice grows all 
down the river, and at night you go 
skating all alone, all alone for miles 
in the black, and it’s terribly cold 
and fast—and suddenly you see 
torches coming towards you, ard 
voices come, and there’s a crowd of 
happy people with nuts and fruit and 
hot rum, kissing you a good New 
Year. 

PAMELA: Oh, wonderful! 

WALTER [With reservation]: Yes, 
for that... 

PAMELA: Let’s go! Just for Christ- 
mas, you and me. You can teach me 
enough German in twelve weeks so I 
can understand everyone——Oh, I’m 


sorry. I forgot. You don’t teach 
German. 

WALTER: No. 

PAMELA: Walter, I never asked 
before—but why not? I mean you’d 
make more money doing that than 
anything else. 

[water shakes his head slowly 
“No.” | You're really a very strange 
young man. 

WALTER: Am I? 

PAMELA [ Kindly]: I suppose part of 
it’s living in a foreign country all the 
time. 

WALTER: It’s not foreign. Not for 
always, anyway. I’ve been here five 
years, and soon now I get my citizen- 
ship. 

PAMELA: Then you'll be English? 
[WALTER nods “Yes”. | 

Then you'll like Christmas here too, 
because this'll be home and you'll 
spend it with us here in the country. 
Don’t you have any family at all? 
[waLTER shakes his head.| No one? 
WALTER: No. 

PAMELA: But that’s the wrong answer. 
When I say “Have you got no family?” 
you must say: “Yes, of course I have 
a family, and a very fine one too.” 
Now repeat after me: “My family lives 
at 22, Elton Square, London and 
‘The Retreat’, Lower Orford, Suffolk.” 
WALTER: My family lives at 22, 
Elton Square, London and “The 
Retreat,” Lower Orford, Suffolk. 
PAMELA: Good. Ten out of ten. Now 
you look much happier... . You 
should wear a high collar. And one 
of those floppy ties. Then you’d look 
like Metternich or someone. And wear 
your hair very sleek and romantic. 
[She smooths his hair. } 

Like this. . . . 

WALTER [Dodging]: Hey! 

PAMELA: No, it’s terribly becoming 
. .. Count Walter Langer, Knight 
of the Holy Golden Soupladle! 
[She ruffles his hair.] 

WALTER: Pamela, no! 

[He ducks away from the table. She 
chases him. He grabs the flowers and 
runs down the stairs on to the land- 
ing.] 

WALTER: Stop it! You’re not to— 
PAMELA: Pompous, pompous, pomp- 
ous! 
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waLTeER: Now you stop it or I'll be 
very cross. 

PAMELA: Augustus Pompous! 
WALTER: And very sick! 

PAMELA: Phooey! 

water: I will. You don’t believe 
me... ? 

Louise [Calling off from kitchen.]: 
Walter! 

WALTER [Standing up]: There’s 
your mother. I go now. What’s that 
in French——I go’? 

PAMELA: Je allez? 

water: No, I’ve told you one mil- 
lion times. Je vais. Now you go back 
and do some history. 

PAMELA: Oh, all right. [She goes 
back to the schoolroom.] Hey! 
WALTER: Yes? 

PAMELA: See you anon, Mastodon. 
WALTER: Quarter to four, Dinosaur! 
[He goes downstairs to the living 
room. PAMELA applies herself to the 
history book, sitting at the table and 
making notes.| [Entering the living 
room.| Good morning. 

cLIVE: Hullo. 

water: Mrs. Harrington was call- 
ing me. 

CLIVE: She’s in the music room 
through there. 

WALTER; You have a music room 
in the cottage? 

ciivE: Only an outside one. When 
we took this place it used to be the 
scullery, but Mother wasn’t daunted 
by that. She picked up an upright 
for two pound ten and knocked down 
a wall to get it in. It’s lucky it’s at 
the back because His Godship 
doest!'t care for music. 

WALTER: Oh, I’m afraid I was play- 
ing my gramophone last night—— 
I'm sorry. 

cLive [Wryly]: He'll soon tell you 
if he minds. . . . Tell me, how d’you 
like being tutor to our little hepcat? 
WALTER: Oh, she’s delightful. When 
your mother first met me and in- 
vited me to live with you, I—I 
didn’t know what I should find. My 
last job was . . . not so easy. 

cLive: You lived with a family too? 
WALTER: No. I had a flat in Pad- 
dington. More of a basement, really. 
cLive: I can imagine. 


WALTER: This is . . . my first family. 


ciive: Yes? 

¥. LTER: Yes. 

cLive [Lightly]: Well, let me give 
you a warning. This isn’t a family. 
It’s a tribe of wild cannibals. Be- 
tween us we eat everyone we can. 
[WALTER smiles. ] 

You think I’m joking? 

WALTER: I think you are very lucky 
to have a family. 

ciive: And I think you're lucky to 
be without one. 

[He sees a faint distress in WALTER. ] 
I’m sorry. I’m making tasteless 
jokes. Actually, we’re very choosy in 
our victims. We only eat other mem- 
bers of the family. 

WALTER [Catching the mood.]: Then 
I must watch out. Your sister thinks 
I’m almost a member already. 
CLIVE: Pam? You know, I don’t like 
the way she’s growing up at all. She 
wants to include people all the time: 
she doesn’t appear to want to ex- 
clude or demolish anybody. 
WALTER: Perhaps that’s because she 
takes after her mother. . . . [Con- 
fused.| Excuse me. 

CLIVE: That’s quite all right. A girl 
who took after Stanley would be al- 
most unthinkable. 

[LOUISE comes in from the kitchen, 
with an album of music.]} 

Louise: Walter, my dear, I do hope 
I didn’t disturb your lesson. I’m 
simply longing to hear you try my 
little piano. 

waALterR: Mrs. Harrington——I play 
so badly. 

Louise: Nonsense! You have such 
beautiful hands. [She takes one of 
his hands.] I remember once shak- 
ing hands with Paderewski. Of 
course it was many years ago, and 

I was only a girl, but I’ve never 
forgotten it. He had hands almost 
exactly like yours, my dear boy. 
Much older of course——but the 
same bone formation, the same deli- 
cacy. ... This was my mother’s 
album. 

WALTER [Putting on his spectacles 
to examine it.]: It’s charming. 
LOUISE: What are you going to play 
for me? Something Viennese, of 
course. 

WALTER: What would you like? 


Beethoven ?——Brahms? 

Louise: Wonderful! And you can 
explain to me all about it. I mean 
where it was written and who for. I 
always think it so much increases 
one’s enjoyment if you know about 
things like that. Take the Moonlight 
for example. Now what was the 
true story about that? 

cLIve: Well, it wasn’t really moon- 
light at all, Mother. Moonlight was 
the name of the brothel where Bee- 
thoven actually was when he started 
writing it. 

LOUISE: Jou-jou! 

cLivE: He got one of the girls to 
crouch on all fours so he could use 
her back for a table. It’s in one of 
the biographies, I forget which. 
Louise [To wALTER.]: He’s being 
very naughty, isn’t he? Really, Jou- 
jou! 

WALTER [Picking up the flowers and 
presenting them to her.|: Mrs. 
Harrington, I found these in the 
lane. They are quite rare, you know. 
I thought you might be interested. 
Louise [Very pleased.|: Oh, thank 
you, Walter. I’m most touched. 
Aren’t they beautiful, Jou-jou? 
{ciive shrugs.] You know, I must 
give you a name. Walter is much too 
formal. Wait. Of course! [Taking 
the idea from his spectacles.]} 
Clive’s Jou-jou, so you can be Hibou. 
Perfect. Hibou, the owl. [To ciive.]} 
He looks rather like an owl, doesn’t 
he? 

cLive: Why not Pou? That’s better 
still——Louse. 

LOUISE: Oh, he’s impossible this 
morning. Your father’s right: a 
walk in the fresh air would do you 
a lot of good. 

[PAMELA snaps her book shut and 
comes bounding out of the school- 
room and down the stairs. | 

PAMELA [Running downstairs.}: 
Mother! Mother! 

LouIsE: Good leavens, what a noise 
that girl makes! [To wa.ter.] I’m 
afraid you’re going to have to teach 
her some etiquette as well. 
{PAMELA comes bursting into the 
living room. | 

PAMELA: Mother! 

LOUISE: Quietly, dear. Quietly. 





PAMELA [Breathless.|: Sorry. Moth- 
er, will you test me on my history? 
Louise: Ask Clive, will you, dear? 
I’m busy now. Walter’s going to play 
for me. 

PAMELA: Are you, Walter? How 
nice... 

LouIsE [7o wALTeR.]: Come along, 
my dear. We haven’t got too much 
time. 

[LOUISE goes out with WALTER into 
the kitchen. PAMELA studies her 
brother, then knocks on the door.]| 
PAMELA [/n a coy, exaggerated 
voice.|: General . . . General Harr- 
ington. 

cLive [Old soldier’s voice.]: Eh? 
What’s that? 

[The following dialogue is con- 
ducted in these voices. ] 

PAMELA: May I come in? 

cLIvE: Well, if it’s not little Daphne! 
Spike me cannon! How very kind of 
you to call. Come in, me dear. Don’t 
be afraid. 

PAMELA: Thank you. [She minces 
into the room. ] 

cLive: And how are you, eh? Eh? 
PAMELA: Fine, thank you. And how’s 
the—[whispers]|—you know- 
what? 

cLive [Normal voice.]: Do I? 
PAMELA [Normal voice.]|: Gout. 
ciive: Ah. [General’s voice.] Oh, 
it comes and goes, y’know. Comes 
and goes. 

PAMELA [ Daphne’s voice again, 
gushing.|: I think it’s wonderful of 
you to take it so well. I’m sure I'd 
be complaining all the time, I’m a 
real silly-billy about pain. 

cLive: Nonsense, me dear. Lord, 
though, how yer remind me of yer 
dear mother. Hair just like hers. 
Yellow as a cornflower, I always 
used to say. 

PAMELA [Normal voice]: There’s 
something wrong about that. 

cLive [Normal voice.]: Is there? 
What? 

PAMELA: Cornflowers are blue. 
cLive: Well, your mother certainly 
didn’t have blue hair. 

PAMELA [ Archly.]: That’s all you 
know. .. . Anyway, you’ve got to 
test my history. 

cLive [Beckoning.]: Your ribbon. 


[Automatically she goes to him for 
it to be tied. He sits on the couch; 
she kneels beside him. The sound of 
piano music from the music room.] 
PAMELA [ Listening.|: He’s the best, 
isn’t he? 

CLIVE: Just about. 

PAMELA: Oh, you can tell. I knew 
just as soon as he came in the door. 
[They listen for a moment. ]} 

cLIvE: How d’you get on together? 
PAMELA: Oh, we simply adore 

each other. 

CLIVE: Is he going to teach you any- 
thing? 

PAMELA: Everything, my dear. Just 
wait and see, I’ll be the most 
erudine girl for my age in London. 
CLIVE: Dite. 

PAMELA: What? 

CLIVE: Erudite. Well, supposing we 
make a start. [PAMELA hands over her 
list. CLIVE studies it earnestly for a 
moment. | 

Which was the most uncertain dy- 
nasty in Europe? 

PAMELA: I haven’t the faintest. 
cLive [As if reading.|: The Per- 
hapsburgs. 

PAMELA: Who? 

cLive: The Perhapsburgs. 

PAMELA: Now, Clive, really—— 
cLive [Enthusiastically.]: I don’t 
know much about them yet, but I’m 
working on it. I'll have them fixed by 
the end of the week. So far there’s 
just Thomas the Tentative— a suc- 
cessor of Doubting Thomas, of 
course—and Vladimir—the 
Vague. 

PAMELA: That’s marvelous! How 
about a woman? 

CLIVE: By all means. 

PAMELA: Dorothea. 

CLIVE: Nice. 

PAMELA: Dorothea the——the Down- 
right. 

CLIvE: But that’s just the opposite. 
There’s nothing Perhaps about her. 
PAMELA: Well, she could be the black 
sheep of the family. 

CLIVE: We'll see... . Now. [He 
consults the list.| Pay attention. 
Who was known as the Crying 
Cavalier? 

PAMELA [Protesting.]: No, Clive, 
seriously—I’ve really got to-— 


cLIvE: Answer me. Who? 

PAMELA: I don’t know. 

cLiveE: Who was the Unknown Civil- 
ian? 

PAMELA: I don’t know. 

cLiveE: Who was the Curable Ro- 
mantic? 

PAMELA: I don’t know. I don’t 
know... ! 

[She throws herself at ciive. The 
music stops. | 

CLIVE: Really, you are the most im- 
possibly ignorant child. . . . [Strug- 
gling with her happily.| Hepcat! 
Hepcat! 

PAMELA [Springing away from 
cLive.]: Tell me a story! 

CLIVE: Sweet or sour? 

PAMELA: Sour. 

cLive: All right. Once upon a time 
there was a little girl who lived all 
by herself in a prison. 

PAMELA: Why? What had she done? 
cLivE: Nothing: that’s the whole 
point. They took away all her clothes 
and made her wear blankets instead. 
[WALTER enters from the kitchen.} 
WALTER: Mrs. Harrington was ask- 
ing for her handbag. 

PAMELA: Here it is. [Takes handbag 
from armchair and hands it to 
WALTER.| Stay with us. Clive’s tell- 
ing me a story. 

WALTER: A story? About history? 
PAMELA: About a prison. 

CLIVE [Showing off to WALTER.] Yes, 
it’s going to be brilliant! All Gothic 
darkness and calamities. It’s called 
the “Black Hole of East Suffolk.” 
[Mock grave.] Sit down and I'll 
unfold. 

WALTER: No, not now. Your mother 
is waiting. Excuse me. | He goes into 
the kitchen.] 

[CLIVE stares after WALTER. His gaiety 
leaves him.] 

PAMELA: What’s wrong? 

cuivE: Nothing. [/n an everyday 
voice, almost brusque.| Come on. 
Let’s get on with your history. 


CURTAIN 


act one, scene two 


A Saturday night two months later. 
The family has finished dinner and 
is taking coffee. At least STANLEY 
and LOUISE are: CLIVE, sitting by 
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his mother, is drinking whisky. His 
suitcase stands by the door. 

Louise [To ciive.]: Don’t you want 
any coffee? 

cLIVE: No thanks. 

LOUISE: What are you drinking? 
CLIVE: Whisky. 

LOUISE: Really, I do think you might 
have caught an earlier train from 
Cambridge. I cooked a special 
dinner for you, all your favorite 
things. 

cLivE: I’m sorry, Mother. But don’t 
worry, I had a perfectly good sand- 
wich from British Railways. 
LouIsE: Well, that’s not enough for 
you. 

[The sound of piano practicing 


comes from the music room: a sim- 


ple piece of Bach being repeated with 


many mistakes and stumbles. 
WALTER comes in from the kitchen 
and is about to go on up to his 
room. | 

STANLEY [Referring to piano practic- 
ing.|: How much longer is that go- 
ing on, may I ask? 

LouIsE: For another half hour I 
hope. [Jo waLTerR.] How’s she get- 
ting on, dear? 

WALTER: Oh, very well, Mrs. Har- 
rington. [To STANLEY. | It is only six 
weeks, you know, sir. 

LOUISE: Yes, it’s amazing, isn’t it? 
Oh, Walter, would you mind taking 
Clive’s suitcase upstairs as you go? 
WALTER: Certainly, Mrs. Harring- 
ton. [Exit.] 

Louise: Thank you so much. [To 
cLiveE.] I don’t know why you can’t 
put your own things away. 

STANLEY [To cLive.]: And that’s 
what you call great music? Is that 
right? Great music? 

cLIvVE [Nervously, with an attempt 
at humor.]: Let’s say it’s a little 
distorted at the moment. 

STANLEY: Distorted? It’s driving me 
mad. 

CLIVE: I suppose we can’t expect her 
to be an expert in two months. Run- 
before-you-can-walk Department. 
Louise: Your father imagines that 
everything can be done without hard 
work. Everything except making 
money out of the furniture busi- 
ness. [To STANLEY.] Really you are 


absurd. How do you think Paderew- 
ski sounded when he was practic- 
ing? What is that piece she’s learn- 
ing, dear? Mozart? .. . Jou-jou, 
I’m talking to you. 

cLivE [Low.]: Back. 

Louise: You could play too if you 
wanted to. You’ve got the hands for 
it. 

[LOUISE goes out to kitchen. CLIVE 
smiles faintly. There is a pause. A 
passage is repeated on the piano sev- 
eral times. Then an irritated bang on 
the keys and the noise stops.| 
STANLEY [Carefully to citve.]: Do 
you remember when you came to the 
factory to fetch your allowance the 
day you went up to Cambridge? 
CLIVE: Yes.... 

STANLEY: Did you have a talk to my 
manager while you were waiting? 
clive: Did I, yes .. . I suppose I did. 
STANLEY: Yes. Is it true you told him 
you thought the furniture we make 
was——what was it?——“shoddy and 
vulgar”? [Pause.] Well? 

ciive: I think I said it— it 
lacked... 

STANLEY: What? 

CLIVE: Well, that it didn’t use mate- 
rials as well as it might. Wood, for 
example. [He smiles horefully.] 
STANLEY: And the design was shoddy 
and vulgar? 

clive: Well—well, yes, I suppose 
I gave that impression. Not all of it, 
of course——just some things. . . 
STANLEY: What things? 

cLivE [Plucking up a little cour- 
age.|: Well, those terrible oak cup- 
boards, for example. I think you call 
it the Jacobean line. And those three 
piece suites in mauve moquette. 
Things like that... 

STANLEY [/mpassive as ever.]: 

Mr. Clark said you called them 
“grotesque.” 

[ciive lowers his eyes.] 

Is that right——grotesque? 

cLivE [Mumbling.]: I think they 
are, rather. 

STANLEY: And I suppose you think 
that’s clever. That’s being educated, 
I suppose; to go up to my manager 
in my own factory and tell him you 
think the stuff I’m turning out is 
shoddy and vulgar. .. . Is it? 


[Louise has come back from the 
kitchen in time to hear this. | 

LOUISE: Just because you've got no 
taste, it doesn’t mean we all have 
to follow suit. 

[STANLEY gives her a look which 
silences her, then turns again to his 
son. CLIVE continues to sit rigid. | 
STANLEY: Now you listen to me. You 
get this through your head once and 
for all; I’m in business to make mon- 
ey. I give people what they want. I 
mean ordinary people. Maybe they 
haven't got such wonderful taste as 
you and your mother; perhaps they 
don’t read such good books——what 
is it?——“*Houses and Gardens” ?—— 
but they know what they want. If 
they didn’t want it, they wouldn’t 
buy it, and I'd be out of business. 
Before you start sneering again, my 
boy, just remember something— 
you’ve always had enough to eat. 
[The explosive opening of the Brahms 
Third Symphony is heard from 
WALTER'S room. | 

[Looking up, dangerously.| One 
stops, the other starts. I’m going out. 
[STANLEY stands up. ] 

LOUISE: Where to—Mr. Benton? 
STANLEY: And if I am at least I can 
get some peace there. 

LOUISE: Ssh. 

STANLEY: Don’t you ssh me! 

Louise: This is the first week end 
we've all been here together since 
Clive went up to Cambridge. I think 
the least you can do is stay home, 
his first evening back. Why must you 
be so disagreeable? 

[She goes into the hall calling 
“Walter, Walter!”’] 

WALTER: Did you call, Mrs. Har- 
rington? 

LouIsE: Do you think you could play 
your gramophone another time, 
dear? Mr. Harrington has got a 
slight headache. 

WALTER: Did you call, Mrs. Har- 
rington? 

[He goes into his room. Music stops, 
and he reappears.]| 

I’m so sorry. So very sorry. 
LOUISE: That’s quite all right, dear. 
Thank you very much. I hate to 
disturb your concentration. 

WALTER: Oh, please. 





LOUISE: Come down when you want 
to. I’ve got some delicious petits- 
fours, and I'l] make you some fresh 
coffee. 
WALTER: Thank you, Mrs. Harrington. 
[He goes into his room and shuts the 
door. | 
LouIsE: Now try and be a bit more 
agreeable will you? Jou-jou, it’s 
washing-up time, are you going to 
help me? 
CLIVE: Can't we leave it for once? 
LOUISE: It’s all right. I can manage 
perfectly well without you. 
[She goes into the kitchen. There is 
a silence. 
cLive: I'm sorry I said that about the 
furniture, Father. I suppose it was 
tactless of me. 
STANLEY: Never mind. [ Pause.] How 
are you doing at Cambridge? What 
about the other boys, do you get on 
with them? 
cLIVE [Softly.]: It’s not exactly like 
school you know, You rather pick 
your own friends. 
STANLEY: Yes, I suppose you do. 
Well what do they do there? I mean 
apart from lessons. 
cLIVE: Anything you like. There are 
all sorts of clubs and societies. 
STANLEY: Do you belong to any? 
cLIvE: Well, I joined a Dramatic So- 
ciety as a matter of fact. 
STANLEY: You mean for acting? 
CLIVE: It’s quite professional you 
know. They have their own theatre 
and get reviews in The Times. 
STANLEY: Don’t any of them play any 
games? 
cLIvE: Yes, but—well, the cricket 
and rugger are sort of professional 
standards. I thought of taking up 
fencing, it’s not so odd as it sounds. 
It’s meant to be very good for co- 
ordination— 
STANLEY: What’s that? 
CLIVE: Muscles I think. 
STANLEY: Clive, as you know your 
mother and I didn’t see eye-to-eye 
over sending you to University. But 
that’s past history now. The point 
is, what use are you going to make 
of it? 
CLIVE: That’s rather as it turns out, 
I should have thought. I mean you 
can’t judge things in advance, can you? 


STANLEY: Ah now that’s just what I 
mean. Clive, if you don’t know where 
you're going, you might as well pack 
up. 

CLIVE: Why? 

STANLEY: It’s quite simple I should 
have thought. 

CLIVE: It isn’t. It just isn’t like that. 
I mean if I knew where I was going 
I wouldn’t have to go there, would I? 
I'd be there already. 

STANLEY: What kind of silly quibble 
is that? 

CLIVE: It’s not a quibble. Look, ed- 
ucation——being educated——you 
just can’t talk about it in that way. 
It’s something quite different—— like 
setting off on an expedition into the 
jungle. Gradually most of the things 
you know disappear. The old birds 
fly out of the sky and new ones fly 
in you've never seen before. And 
everything surprises you too. Trees 
you expected to be just a few feet 


—like 


high grow right up over you 


the nave of Wells Cathedral. [Sud- 


denly embarrassed.| Anyway if you 


had seen all this before, you 
wouldn’t have to go looking. I think 
education is simply the process of 
being taken by surprise, don’t you see? 
STANLEY: Be that as it may. 

cLive: You don’t see. 

STANLEY: Clive, I’m not talking 
about education. By all means, take 
advantage of your lessons. Look my 
boy, let’s not pretend. Everyone 
doesn’t get to Cambridge: you know 
it and I know it. You're in a privi- 
leged position and you must make 
the most of it. What you do now, 
will influence the rest of your life. 
You know that, don’t you? 

cLIVE: I suppose it will. 

STANLEY: Of course it will. Take 
your friends for example. What kind 
of friends do you have? 

CLIVE: Do you want a list? 
STANLEY: Now don’t start getting on 
any high-horse. I’m simply saying 
this. People still judge a man by the 
company he keeps. You go around 
with a lot of drifters and arty boys, 
and you'll be judged as one of them. 
I don’t say you do, and you're old 
enough to decide for yourself any- 
way. Right? 


[CLIVE nods. | 

Number Two is this. Now’s the time 
for you to be making contacts with 
the right people. I mean people who 
will be valuable to you later on. I 
don’t mean the smart people, or the 
fancy la-de-da people your mother’s 
always on about. I mean the people 
who really matter. The people who 
have influence. Get in with them now, 
and you won’t go far wrong. I never 
had your advantages. The contacts I 
made I had to work up myself. So I 
know what I’m talking about. Do 
you understand? 

CLIVE: Yes. 

STANLEY: You've got a good brain 
and I'll see to it you’ve got enough 
money. There’s no harm in having a 
few quid in your pocket you know. 
[LOUISE enters. | 

Don’t ever be so stupid as to look 
down on money. It’s the one thing 
that counts in the end. 

LOUISE: Money! Is that all you ever 
think about? 

STANLEY: You don’t have any dif- 
ficulty spending it, I notice. [To 
CLIVE. ] Now let’s see, how long have 
you been at Cambridge? Is this your 
half-term holiday? 

LouIse: Half-term! You talk about it 
as if it were a grammar school, in- 
stead of our leading University. 
Really, Stanley, I don’t know how 
one can even begin to talk to you. 
[STANLEY stands up, furious, but try- 
ing to control himself. ] 

STANLEY [To cLive.]: Do you want 
to walk with me over to Benton’s? 
[LOUISE turns and stares at him in 
annoyance. | 

CLIVE: I—TI’ve got some reading to 
do actually. 

STANLEY: We can stop in at the Lion 
for a quick one. 

cLive: No. I don’t think so really. 
STANLEY: Very well. 

CLIVE: It’s important, or I would. 
[STANLEY nods and goes out of the 
front door. Louise looks after him, 
then goes to her son. } 

LouIsE: Are you going to be intense? 
CLIVE: No. 

LOUISE: Oh, Jou-jou! Mon petit Cos- 
sack. Embrasse moi... . Non? ... 
It’s your Empress. 
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cLIVE: Your Majesty. 

LOUISE: Every family has its rows 
you know. Come on, help me get the 
coffee—just the two of us. 

cLIVE: In a moment, Mother. 
Louise: All right, dear. But there’s 
no need to take everything as if it 
were one of your Greek tragedies. 
[LOUISE goes out into the kitchen.] 
[cLive pours himself a drink. | 

[ WALTER comes out of his room 
down the stairs, knocks on the door 
and enters froin the hall.] 

WALTER: May I come in? I’m so 
sorry about the noise; if I had known 
I would not have played the ma- 
chine. 

CLIVE: Yes, it’s a pity. Music always 
affects him that way. The better the 
music the stronger the headache. 
Do you want a drink? 

WALTER: No, thank you. 

cLIvE: Was that the new record? 
WALTER [Eagerly.|: Yes. It’s what’s 
called “high fidelity.” You know— 
more bright and clear. 

CLIVE: It sounds like the motto of a 
matrimonial agency. “High Fidelity 
Guaranteed.” 

WALTER: Splendid! It’s nice to have 
you back, Clive. How are you find- 
ing Cambridge? 

cLIvE: It’s all right, I suppose. 
WALTER: Is that all? Just all right? 
ciive [Suddenly alive.|: No, it’s 
wonderful! Like going to a new 
country. I suppose one of the thrills 
of travel is hearing people speak a 
foreign language. But the marvelous 
thing about this is, well, hearing 
them speak my own for the first 
time. 

WALTER: I know. 

CLIVE: Pam speaks a few words of it, 
of course, but it isn’t quite enough. 
Where is she, by the way? Did she 
go for a walk? 

WALTER: I think so, yes. It’s a beauti- 
ful night. 

cLIvE: Oh yes. A night for walks. 
Pam tripping along so gaily. Father 
rightly. And 


I should be by his side. Or, better 


marching along so... 


still, a pace or two behind. “Clive, 
to heel, sir. Heel!” Let me introduce 
myself: “Spaniel Harrington.” 
What's the matter? 


WALTER: Nothing. 

cLivE [Mocking.|: Fathers should 
not be talked about like that... 
is that it? 

waLTeER: I think if you forgive me... 
CLIVE: Well? 

WALTER: You have a duty to your 
father. 

CLIVE: Duty? What a very German 
thing to say. . . . Oh, that’s terrible 
of me, isn’t it? Forgive me, I’m not 
quite sober. 

WALTER: I did not mean duty like 
that. I meant that it seems to me... . 
Clever children have a duty——to 
protect their parents who are not so 
clever. 

CLIVE: Protect? 

WALTER: I do not put it very well 
perhaps. 

cLive: Walter, I want to... 
[LouIsE enters from kitchen with a 
tray of coffee. | 

Louise: Hibou! I’m so sorry about 
the gramophone. 

WALTER [ Recovering.|: Oh, it’s me 
to be sorry . . . How is Mr. Har- 
rington? 

LoutsE: It’s nothing serious, my 
dear. He’s gone out to clear his 
head. Well now, we seem to have the 
house to ourselves. What are we go- 
ing to do? I know! Walter shall re- 
cite some beautiful poetry for us in 
German. 

cLive: You don’t understand Ger- 
man. 

LOUISE: It’s not the meaning, it’s the 
sound that counts, dear. And I’m 
sure this boy will speak it adorably. 
Most people make it sound like a 
soda syphon, but when you speak it 
I’m sure I'll feel exactly what the 
poet wanted to say——even more than 
if I actually knew the language and 
had to cope with all those millers’ 
daughters and woodcutters, and peo- 
ple. It’s difficult to explain——but you 
know what I mean. 

clive: I don’t. I’m going out. 
Louise: Where? 

CLIVE: To the pub. 

LouIsE: You can’t be serious. 

CLIVE: Too vulgar? 

LOUISE: Don’t be silly, Clive. No, 
it’s just so... . uncivil, dear. There’s 
plenty of drink in the house if you 


really need it, though I think you’ve 
had quite enough already. 

cLIvE [Gravely.]: You're right, I 
have. [To waLteR.] Excuse me. I’m 
sure you recite beautifully. [He 
makes for the french window.) 
LouIsE [With a resurgency of des- 
peration.|: But your father asked 
you if you wanted to go to the pub 
and you said no. 

CLIVE: True. 

[He goes out. WALTER stands stiffly, 
very uncomfortable. | 

LouIsE: Poor boy. I’m afraid he gets 
very upset down here. He’s essen- 
tially a town person really, like me. 
And I get it from my mother. Being 
French, of course. 

[She wanders to the sofa, turning off 
the lamp, so that only the standard 
and a table lamp remain on, creating 
a warmer atmosphere. | 

Like all Parisians she detested the 
country. She used to say: “Fields are 
for cows, drawing-rooms are for 
ladies.” Of course it sounds better in 
French. [She sits on the sofa.] 
What’s the matter? Are you upset 
too? Oh, Hibou.... 

WALTER: It is nothing. 

LoutsE [Semi-humorously.]: It is 
something ... . Has Clive been teas- 
ing you? He can be very naughty. 
WALTER: I think he is not very happy. 
LOUISE: He gets that from me, too. 
WALTER [ Sitting impulsively.]: Mrs. 
Harrington——is there any help I 
can give? Anything at all? 

LouIsE: I’m not a very happy person 
either, you know .. . Well, you can 
see for yourself. [Brightly.] What- 
ever you do, my dear boy, marry a 
girl who’s your equal. If you can 
find one. I’m sure it'll be hard! You 
see when I married I was a very 
young girl. Believe it or not, I had 
hardly met anybody outside Bourne- 
mouth. My parents didn’t consider it 
proper for me to run about on my 
own. And when I met Stanley they 
did everything in their power to ar- 
range a marriage. You see, they 
weren’t exactly very dependable 
people. My mother was an aristo- 
cratic little lady from France who'd 
never learnt to do a thing for herself 
all her life. My father was equally 





irresponsible: far too imaginative to 
make a good solicitor. And when he 
actually inherited a little money, he 
lost it all in speculation. “Spec-u- 
lation.” Do you understand, dear? 
WALTER: Oh, yes. 

LouIsE: Your vocabulary’s really 
amazing. Would you like a ciga- 
rette? 

WALTER: Thank you, yes. [He takes 
it awkwardly. | 

LOUISE: There. Where was I? Oh 
yes, my parents. Well, they acted in 


my best interests: I’m sure that’s how 


they saw it. They wanted me to have 
all the comforts they couldn’t give 
me themselves. ... [She warms her 
hands by the fire.| Father kept say- 
ing it was a——what was the word? 
a solid match. That’s it. Stan the 
Solid: that’s what I used to call him 
as a joke, of course, And really 
a bit of admiration too, because my 
family was——well, so liquid, if you 
like. Just the opposite, anyway. No 
one ever worked consistently or 
made out budgets. So you see, the 
man had his fascination. Naturally, 
father had reservations about the 
marriage. I mean socially the thing 
was far from ideal——as I’m sure you 
realize. His people had always been 
professional men. Marrying me into 
the furniture business——[with a 
faint smile |——well, it was rather 
like going into trade in the old days. 
Still, I was rather attracted to 
Stanley. I won’t deny it. He had a 
sort of rugged charm. He was born 
with nothing, of course, practically 
an orphan as well. His mother died 
in childbirth and his father was in 
the Merchant Navy. I gather he had 
a frightful time as a boby—but I will 
say this: it never showed in his 
manners. He was always terribly 
polite. Obviously I was interested in 
all sorts of things like art and music 
and poetry which he’d never had 
time for. But when you’re young, 
things like that don’t seem to matter. 
when the first ex- 
citement’s gone——you start looking 
a little closer. . .. [With desperate 
seriousness; all trace of lightness 
suddenly going.| Walter, these last 


It’s only later 


few years have been intolerable. 


There are times when I listen to you 
playing; when I go almost mad with 
sheer pleasure. And yet year after 
year I’ve had to kill that side of my- 
self, smother it, stamp it out... . 
Heaven knows, I’ve tried to be in- 
terested in his bridge and his golf 
club, and his terrible friends. I just 
can’t do it. .. . [/ntimately.] You 
know, don’t you? You of all people 
must know. 

[WALTER looks down in embarrass- 
ment. | 

I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to talk like 
this. I’m embarrassing you. 
WALTER: No. 

Louise [ Lightly.]: I’m being vulgar, 
aren’t I? 

WALTER: You could never be. 
Louise: Dear Hibou . 
stand——you understand why I’m 
still here. The children. At least I 
could see that they weren’t stifled 
too. ... 

[As he still sits with head lowered: ] 
Do you condemn me? 


. . you under- 


WALTER: How could I condemn—in 
your house? 

LoulsE [ Wryly]: I think we can leave 
hospitality to one side. 

WALTER [ Pursuing his own thought]: 
In the house you have given me also 
to live in, so I can sit here by a fire 
and talk, as if always I had had the 
right. 

Louise [Sympathetically|: Walter... 
WALTER: Where I worked before I 
taught the children for two or three 
hours, and then was paid by their 


mothers, and back always to my small 


room—[a faint smile |—with my 
cooking, which is not so good. You 
will never know how much I owe to 
you. 

LOUISE: My dear boy. . . . Tell me 
about your family. Your people in 
Germany. 

[WALTER stiffens perceptibly into 
withdrawal. | 

WALTER: There is nothing to tell. 
LouIsE: There must be something. 
WALTER: I was born an orphan. Like 
Mr. Harrington. My parents died 
when I was too young to remember 


them. I was brought up by my uncle 
and his wife. 


LOUISE: Were they good to you? 


WALTER [Non-committal]: Very good, 
yes. 

Louise: And—that’s all you want to 
say? 

WALTER: There is nothing else. 
LouIsE: Don’t think I’m being 
inquisitive. . . . It’s only that you’ve 
come to mean so much to us all in such 
a very short time. You know that. 
WALTER: I do not deserve it. 

Louise [Warmly]: You deserve far 
more. Far, far more. I knew as soon 
as I saw you at that terrible cocktail 
party in Knightsbridge, standing all 
by yourself in the corner pretending 
to study the pictures. Do you remem- 
ber—before even I spoke to you I knew 
you were something quite exceptional. 
I remember thinking: such delicate 
hands ... and that fair hair—[touch- 
ing it|—it’s the hair of a poet. He'll 
haev a soft voice that stammers a little 
from nervousness, and a lovely 
Viennese accent... 

WALTER [ Stiffly]: I am not Viennese, 
you know. I am German. 

LOUISE: Well, it’s not so very 
different... 

WALTER [ Dogged|: I am German. 
This is not so poetic . . . even the name 
... Lhate. 

Louise [A little intimidated by the 
darkness in him]: But Hibou, there’s 
good and bad in all countries—surely ? 
WALTER [Gently]: You are too good 

o understand what I mean. I know 
how they seem to you, the Germans: 
so kind and quaint. Like you yourself 
said: millers’ daughters and wood- 
cutters .... But they can be monsters. 
Louise [Prepared to mock him]: 
Really now— 

WALTER: Yes! ... 

[He gets up sharply and moves away. 
He is plainly distressed. Louise looks 
at him curiously. ] 

LOUISE: You know, even in England, 
we're not all angels. 

WALTER: Yes, angels to me! Because 
this to me is Paradise. 

LouIsE: How charming you are. 
WALTER [With increasing heat]: No, 

I am sincere. Here in England most 
people want to do what’s good. Where 
I was born this is not true. They want 
only power .... They are a people 
thai is enraged by equality. It needs 
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always to be ashamed, to breathe in 
shame—like oxygen—to go on living. 
Because deeper than everything else 
they want to be hated. From this they 
can believe they are giants, even in 
chains .... [Recovering.| I'm sorry. 
It’s difficult to talk about. 

Louise: Anything one feels deeply 
about is hard to speak of, my dear. 
WALTER: One thing I know: I will 
never go back. Soon I'll be a British 
subject. 

LOUISE: You really want to stay here. 
WALTER: If you had seen what I have, 
you would know why I call it 
Paradise. 

LOUISE: I can see for myself how 
you've suffered. It’s in your face .. . . 
[Extending her hand to him.) 
Walter... 

! He approaches her slowly, takes her 
hand, and sits down beside her again. 
He is still plainly upset. LOUISE 
speaks very calmly.| You mustn't 
torment yourself like this. It’s not 
good for you. You’re among friends 
now. People who want to help you. 
People who love you .... Doesn’t 

that make a difference? 

[/mpulsively he bends and kisses her 
hands. | 

WALTER: You are so good! So good, 
good .... 

[Suddenly she takes his head in her 
hands and holds it close to her.) 
LOUISE [Tenderly]: Oh, my dear ... 
you make me feel ashamed. 

[CLIVE comes abruptly in through the 
french window. He stares at them 
fascinated. | 

It’s been so long since anyone has said 
things like this to me. 

[ciive bangs a chair hard against 

the table. | 

Jou-jou! 

[ She rises and tries to recover her 
composure. | 

Have you had a nice walk? Did you 
see Pam? 

[CLIVE remains where he is, still 
staring at his mother.] 

You know, it’s absurdly late for her 
to be walking alone. Are you sure you 
didn’t see her? She’s probably gone 
over to that dreadful friend of hers, 
Mary whatever-her-name-is. I think 


it’s high time she found another 
friend, don’t you? 

[ As CLIVE goes on staring, her last 
remnant of poise deserts her. | 
Perhaps she’s upstairs after all. She 
may have come in by the front door. 
I'll just go up and see... 

[She leaves the room and goes quickl) 
upstairs to her own room. All the 
while the two boys have stayed quite 
still, WALTER on the sofa, CLIVE by the 
door. New CLIvE goes slowly over to 
WALTER and fingers his disheveled 
hair. He is evidently fairly drunk, 
but alcohol does not impair his speech. 
Rather it gives it energy and turns of 
speed. Now he is more disturbed than 
he himself is aware. | 

WALTER: Clive, what is the matter? 
Why are you looking at me like that? 
cLIvE: Hair is being worn disheveled 
this year. The Medusa style. What 
would have happened if Medusa had 
looked in a mirror? Are monsters 
immune against their own fatal 
charms? . .. Observe, please, the 
subtle and dialectical nature of my 
mind. It’s the French in me, you 
understand. An inheritance from my 
very French, very aristocratic 


ancestors. Perhaps you’ve been hearing 


about them. In reality, I regret 

to say, they weren’t as aristocratic 
as all that. My great-grandpa, despite 
any impression to the contrary, did 
not actually grant humble petitions 
from his bedside:—merely industrial 
patents from a run-down little office 
near the Louvre. The salary was so 
small that the family would have died 
of starvation if Héléne, my grand- 
mother, hadn’t met an English 
solicitor—on a cycling tour of the 
Loire—married him, and exchanged 
Brunoy for Bournemouth. Let us 
therefore not gasp too excitedly at 
the loftiness of Mother’s family tree. 
Unbeknown to Father, it has, as you 
see, roots of clay, Still, they are 
French roots. I even have them in me. 
For example—my Mother’s name for 
me—Jou-jou. Toy. More accurately 
in this case, ornament. 

[ WALTER remains silent. As he talks 
on, with increasing bitterness, CLIVE 
wanders aimlessly round the room. | 
Being French, you know, Mother 


imagines she’s real ormolu in a sitting- 
room of plaster gilt. She suffers from 
what I might call a plaster-gilt 
complex, if you see what I mean. To 
her the whole world is irredeemably 
plebeian—especially Father. The rift 
you may detect between them is the 
difference between the Salon and the 
Saloon. At least that’s what she’d 
have you believe . . . I won’t deny 
that she’s really at home in the Salon; 
but then where else can you be so 
continuously dishonest ? 

WALTER [Stung into speech}: 

Please 

CLIVE: Yes? 

WALTER: I do not wish to hear this. 
It’s not right. 

clive: Ah—you do not wish! The 
young charming tutor does not wish 
....So delicate, so old-world! A 
tutor and his employer by the fireside. 
Paris calling to Vienna. The waltz 
plays on the deserted boulevard: 
Europe crumbles. Oh, the charm of it! 
... Do let’s salvage what we can. If 
we can’t have a chateau in Brittany, 
then we can have a country place in 
Suffolk, which is almost as desolate 
but rather more convenient. If we 
can’t install scholars in our library, 
because we haven’t got a library, 
since nobody reads in our house, why 
then the least we can do is get in a 
dear gentle tutor for the girl. Someone 
with tone, of course; nothing grubby 
from the Polytechnic ... . You see, 
we're specialists in delicacy. 
WALTER: I do not understand you. 
cLIveE: What; our delicacy? 

WALTER: Why you talk like this. 
CLIVE: Because I’m not really so 
damned delicate after all. Because 
actually, if you want to know, I’m 
getting less bloody delicate all the 
time. 

WALTER [ Rising]: I do not think I 
can listen to any more. 

cLiveE: Where are you going? 
WALTER: If you had come from 
Europe, if you had been taken in, as 
I was—alone—— 

cLIVE: Taken in! Taken in is right! 
WALTER: Excuse me. 

CLIVE [Going after him]: Or no— 
taken up! Like a fashion. Or an 
ornament; a piece of Dresden, a 





dear little Dresden owl. 
[He pushes him down into the 
armchair and leans over him, staring 
intensely into his face. A long pause. 
CLIVE becomes aware of his position 
and draws back a little.) 
And believe me, love, sooner or later, 
like any other valuable possession, 
you will be used. I know this family, 
let me tell you. If you can’t help one 
of us score a point over the others— 
you've no claim on our notice. Oh, 
my dear fellow—— 
[The front door slams. PAMELA comes 
in and runs upstairs. | 
Louise [Calling]: Pam, is that you? 
[ She appears on the landing. CLivE 
opens the door and stands in an 
attitude of listening, stock-still. 
WALTER watches him uncertainly. | 
PAMELA [Breathlessly]: Yes. It’s all 
me! 
LOUISE: It’s rather late, dear. I wish 
you'd take your walks earlier. 
PAMELA [ Taking off her coat]: I'm 
sorry. 
Louise: Where did you go? 
PAMELA: Over to Mary’s. You know, 
she is the absolute best: she tells the 
funniest stories in the world. D’you 
know what happened? Last week Ted 
that’s her brother—took his 
daughter to the ballet. She’s just 
eight, and it was a sort of extra 
birthday present. Well, she watched 
all these girls going up on their toes 
[illustrates|—and dancing about 
and you know what she said at the 
end? “Daddy, why don’t they just get 
taller girls?” [Louise is unamused. | 
Don’t you think that’s funny? 
LouIse: Yes dear, very funny. [She 
kisses her daughter.| Good night, 
dear. 
PAMELA: Good night, Mother. 
[She goes into the schoolroom and 
then into her own room, closing the 
door. Louise looks after her for a 
moment, then returns to her room. 
CLIVE closes the door again. | 
cLive [Keeping still and quiet: to 
himself]: Hepcat! She’s the only one 
who’s free, with her private star of 
Grace .... It’s a marvelous dispensa- 
tion: to escape one’s inheritance. 
[To WALTER.]| I don’t mean you.... 
Walter, you're one of the best people 


who ever came into our house. You 
think I don’t know how lonely you 
were before you came here. You're 
wrong. I can smell your loneliness 
..+» You see, I’ve only one real talent; 
being able to see what’s true, and just 
what isn’t. And that’s an awful thing 
to have. [With sudden animation. ] 
Come away with me. 

WALTER [Startled]: What? Come 
away? 

CLIVE: Look—in four weeks my term 
ends. We could go somewhere; to the 
West Country if you like. Wells 
Cathedral is the most astonishing 
thing in England. It’s like walking 
down the throat of a whale: a skeleton 
whale, with the vertebrae showing. 
No one will be there at Christmas. 
Cheddar Gorge without a single 
charabanc! That’s a bus, you 

a ae 

WALTER: Yes, I know! 
CLIVE: Please say yes... 
love it. 

WALTER [With a shy smile]: I'm 
sorry. Christmas is a family time. For 
so long I have missed it. This year I 
wish very much to pass it here. 

cLIVE [Insistently]: Well, afterwards. 
I could wait. 

WALTER [ Awkwardly: his whole 
stance awkward]: I'm afraid it’s not 
possible. My lessons, you see. I have 
been paid already to the end of 
January. 


. You’d 


CLIVE: So what? Everyone takes 
Christmas off. 


WALTER: I do not think I can go away 
just now. 


CLIVE: Because you've been paid? 
WALTER: No.... 

CLIVE: Then why? 

WALTER: I—I have an obligation. 
CLIVE: To my mother? 

WALTER: Yes. An obligation. 

CLIVE: Is that what you call it— 
obligation? Well, doff my plumed hat! 
Gallant Walter Langer .... The 
Cavalier Tutor to his Mistress! Or 
do I mean the Cavalier Teuton? ... 
Don’t look so startled. Proper 
cavaliers have only figurative 
mistresses. 

[He turns away, swept into frantic 
remorse. As before, he holds himself 
very stiffly.] 


This is quite beyond anything, isn’t 
it? [With the quietness of despera- 
tion.| If you came away with me, it 
would be for my sake—not yours. I 
need a friend so badly. 

WALTER [ As stiff himself]: You are 
unhappy. I am sorry. 

cLive [The bitterness returning]: Is 
that all you can say? “I’m sorry.” “I 
regret.” Such an awkward position I 
put you in, don’t I? The poor little 
immigrant, careful not to offend. So 
very sensitive. [With sudden fury.] 
When in hell are you going to stop 
trading on your helplessness—offering 
yourself all day to be petted and 
stroked? Yes, just like I do! O.K. 
you're a pet. You’ve got an irresistible 
accent. You make me sick. 

WALTER: Excuse me. 

[He makes for the door. cLivE seeks 
to detain him, clumsily.]} 

cLive: Walter, Walter, I didn’t— 
please—— 

[WALTER leaves the room and goes up 
to his own. CLIVE stands looking at the 
closed door. ] 

cLIVE [Dully]: Please! 

[Slowly he turns away from it and 
goes eventually to the bottle of 
whisky. WALTER reaches the landing. 
PAMELA comes out of her room in her 
nightdress, on her way to the 
bathroom. | 

PAMELA: Hullo? Oh, it’s you. 
WALTER: Yes. 

PAMELA: Is there anything wrong? 
WALTER: No. 

PAMELA: You look as if they were 
going to cut off your head in the 
morning. 

WALTER [ Smiling, with effort]: Do I? 
... You were walking? 

PAMELA: Yes, Mary and I discovered 
a new place in the woods, with a huge 
stream you can dam up. I don’t sup- 
pose it’s anything compared with your 
river, the one you could skate on. 
WALTER: You show it to me tomorrow. 
PAMELA: Yes. [Pulling out her night- 
dress.| Are you shocked because I’m 
in my this? 

WALTER: Yes. Very. 

PAMELA: Then you'd better leave, sir. 
I’m on my way to the bathroom and 
I’ve no wish to cause you embarrass- 
ment. 





five finger exercise 


[He bows. She curtsies.] 

Good night. 

WALTER: Good night. 

[He goes into his own room and shuts 
the door, She looks after him for a 
second and blows him a kiss before 
passing on to her bath. | 

[ Downstairs CLIVE is pouring out 
another drink. STANLEY comes in 
through the front door, takes off his 
overcoat, hangs it up in the hall and 
comes into the living room. CLIVE 
puts down the glass guiltily.] 
STANLEY: What are you doing? 
CLIVE: Stealing your drink. 

STANLEY: You don’t have to steal 
from me, Clive. You’re old enough to 
take a drink if you want one. Where’s 
your mother? 
cLIvE: I don’t know 
STANLEY [ Expansively]: You ought 
to have come with me to Benton’s. 
We went over to the Club. Jolly nice 
crowd there. The sort of fellows you 


upstairs.... 


ought to be mixing with. There was a 
chap there in publishing. You’d have 
been interested .... [Pause.] Clive, 
I’ve told you before, in this world 

you want to get in with people who 
matter. But you’ve got to make an 
effort, my boy. Make yourself a bit 
popular. You see? And you're not 
going to do that sitting here drinking 
by yourself. Are you? 

cLIVE [Low]: No, I suppose not. 
STANLEY: What d’you want to do it 
for anyway / 

: I don’t know. 
STANLEY: Well, it’s damn silly anu 
it’s not normal. If you want to drink 


cLIVE [ Shrugging] 


drink with others. Everyone likes a 
drink. You come over to the Club with 
me, you'll soon find that out. Ill make 
you a member. You'll get in with 
them in a jiffy if you'll only try. 

cLivE: Yes. [Pause] Well . . . I think 
I'll go to bed now. 

STANLEY [ As CLIVE makes for the 
door|: Just a minute. What’s the 
matter? Aren’t they good enough 

for you? Is that it? 

cLIvE [Gently |: No, of course it isn’t. 
STANLEY: Then what? 

cLIVE [Gaining courage|: Well, all 
this stuff—right people, wrong people 
—people who matter. It’s all so 


meaningless. 


STANLEY: It’s not a bit meaningless. 
cLIVE: Well, all right, they matter! 
But what can I say to them if they 
don’t matter to me? Look, you just 
can’t talk about people in that way. 
It’s unreal—idiotic. As far as I’m 
concerned one of the few people who 
really matters to me in Cambridge is 
an Indian. 

STANLEY: Well, there’s nothing wrong 
in that. What’s his father? A rajah 
or something? 

CLIVE: His father runs a cake shop 

in Bombay. 

STANLEY: Well, what sort of boy is 
he? What’s he like? 

CLIVE: He’s completely still . . . I don’t 
mean he doesn’t move. I mean that 
deep down inside him there’s a sort 
of happy stillness, that makes all our 
family rows and raised voices here 
seem like a kind of—blasphemy 
almost. That’s why he matters— 
because he loves living so much. 
Because he understands birds and 
makes shadow puppets out of 
cardboard, and loves Ella Fitzgerald, 
and Vivaldi, and Lewis Carroll; and 
because he plays chess like a devil 
and makes the best prawn curry in 
the world. And this is him. Well, 
parts of him. Bits of him. 

STANLEY [ Bewildered and impatient]: 
Well, of course I’m glad you've got 
some nice friends. 

cLiveE [Sharp]: Don’t. Don’t do that. 
STANLEY: What? 

CLIVE: Patronize, It’s just too much. 
STANLEY: I’m not patronizing you, 
Clive. 

CLIVE: Oh yes, you are. That’s 
precisely what you're doing. 
STANLEY: That’s very unfair. 

cLIvE [Working himself into a deep 
rage|: Precisely. Precisely! “I’m very 
glad you have some nice chums, Clive. 
I did too at your age.” . . . These 
aren’t my little play pals, Father. 
They're important people. Important 
to me. 

STANLEY: Did I say they weren’t? 
[PAMELA returns from the bath. She 
listens for a brief moment in the 
schoolroom to her brother’s raised 
voice, then goes on into her room. | 
cLivE [Frantic]: Important! It is 
important they should be alive. Every 


person they meet should be altered 
by them, or at least remember them 
with terrific—terrific excitement. 
That’s an important person. Can’t 
you understand? 

STANLEY [Crushingly]: No, Clive. I’m 
afraid I don’t. I don’t understand you 
at all. 

[A slight pause. cLIvE subsides. When 
he speaks again it is to renew the 
attack in a colder and more accusing 
voice. | 

CLIVE: You’re proud of it too. 
STANLEY [Getting angry]: What now? 
CLIVE: That you don’t understand me 
at all. Almost as if it defined you. 
“I’m the Man Who Doesn’t Under- 
stand!” [Furiously.] Has it ever 
occurred to you that I don’t under- 
stand you? No. Of course not! 
Because you’re the one who does the 
understanding around here—or 
rather, fails to. What work did you 
ever put in to be able to understand 
anybody? 

STANLEY: I think you'd better go to 
bed. 

[ For a moment CLIVE seems ready to 
obey. Then: | 

cLive: I'll go to bed when I’m good 
and ready! ... D’you think it falls 
into your lap—some sort of a grace 
that enters you when you become a 
father? 

STANLEY: You're drunk. 

CLIVE: Yes, you think you can treat 
me like a child! But you don’t even 
know the right way to treat a child. 
Because a child is private and 
important and itself. Not an extension 
of you, any more than I am. 

[He falls quiet, dead quiet—as if 
explaining something very difficult. 
His speech slows and his face 
betrays an almost obsessed sincerity 
as he sits.]} 

I am myself. Myself. Myself. You 
think of me only as what I might 
become. What I might make of myself. 
But I am myself now—with every 
breath I take, every blink of the 
eyelash. The taste of a chestnut or a 
strawberry on my tongue is me. The 
smell of my skin is me. The trees and 
sofas that I see with my own eyes are 
me. And you should want to become 
me and see them as I see them. But 





we can never exchange. Feelings don’t 
unite us, don’t you see? They keep us 
apart. And words don’t help because 
they’re unreal. We live away in our 
skins from minute to minute, feeling 
everything quite differently, and any 
one minute’s just as true about us as 
any other. Yes, I’m drunk. You make 
me drunk. [ Pause. } 

STANLEY: I do? 

cLive [Losing heart]: You and 
everything .... 

STANLEY: What are you talking 
about? 

cLive: Nothing. It doesn’t matter. 
Everything stays as it is. 

STANLEY: Well—— 

cLive [With a final spurt of energy]: 
I'm talking about care. Taking care. 
Care of people you want to know. Not 
just doing your best for them, and 
hoping the best for them. I mean 
you've got to care for them as they are, 
from blink to blink... . Don’t you 
see? The—the renewing of your cells 
every day makes you a sacred object, 
or it should do, in the eyes of people 
who care for you. It’s far more 
important than whether you speculate 
in fish or furniture. Because what you 
do in the world and so on isn’t 
important at all, not in the slightest, 
compared with what you look like 
and sound like and feel like as the 
minutes go by. That’s why a question 
like “What are you going to be?” is 
quite unreal. Do you see? 

[A long pause. | 

STANLEY: Well, that’s given me 
something to think about, old boy. 
Why don’t we go on with it in the 
morning? What? 

[cLIVE does not reply. STANLEY goes 
to the door. | 
Good night, then . 
night, Clive. 


...1 said good 


[Still cive takes no notice. STANLEY 
shrugs and leaves the room, turning 
out the lights, so that only the glow 
of the fire and one lamp remain. He 
goes slowly upstairs. ] 

[For a moment CLIVE remains where 
he is, in a trance of private depression. 
Then slowly he rises and crosses to 
the sofa. On the coffee table are 
WALTER’S spectacles in their case. He 
picks them up and takes them out. 


He begins to cry, terribly, almost 
silently, Up on the landing sTaNLEY 
hesitates, conscious of his failure. 
He shakes his head and returns on 
impulse downstairs. | 

Don’t forget to turn off the fire... . 
[cLivE makes an effort to control 
himself and fails. STANLEY goes to 
him.] 

STANLEY: What is it, boy? What’s the 
matter? 

[crive shakes his head “No.” } 
What? Come on, now. Out with it. 
What’s the matter—can’t you tell me? 
That’s a silly attitude to take, isn’t it? 
After all, I’m your father. It’s what 
I’m here for. 

[CLIVE shies away from the thought of 
contact as STANLEY makes to touch 
his arm. ] 

Here! There’s something really 
wrong, isn’t there? 

cLivE [Whispering]: No. 

STANLEY: Something’s happened. 
CLIVE: No.... 

STANLEY: When? 

[cLIVE goes on shaking his head.] 
While I was out? That’s it, isn’t it? 
While I was out. 

cLivE: No! 

STANLEY: What was it? Did your 
mother say something? 

[He sees the spectacles.| Was it 
something to do with Walter? -Yes! 
[He snatches the spectacles as CLIVE 
breaks free from him and moves 
sharply away. | 

That’s it, isn’t it? Well, what? What 
happened with Walter? 

cLivE [Frightened]: I don’t know. I 
don’t know. 

sTANLEY [Relentlessly|: What 
happened with Walter? Answer me! 
[{ciive bolts away to the door, then 
suddenly he changes his mind, closes 
it, comes back into the room and faces 
his father.] 

cLive [Very quiet]: It was Mother. 
STANLEY: What? 

CLIVE: There on the sofa. I saw them. 
I came in and there they were. The 
light was turned down. They were 
kissing. Kissing! She was half 
undressed, and he was kissing her, on 
the mouth. On the breasts. Kissing . . . 
[STANLEY hits him. He falls on the 


sofa. | 


[Hard.| And before that, I think the 
light had been turned off. 

[STANLEY stares at him, stunned. 
[Nervelessly he drops the spectacles 
into the armchair. ] 

Department of Just Deserts? 


act two, scene one 


The following morning. Sunday. A 
bright, cold day. 

WALTER and PAMELA are sitting at 
the breakfast table. The girl, in her 
dressing-gown, is reading one of the 
better Sunday papers. 

PAMELA: Walter, what does salacious 
mean? 

WALTER: What word? 

PAMELA: Salacious—it’s in this article. 
WALTER: Show me. [Takes paper.] 
Where are my glasses? 

[He sees them in the armchair where 
STANLEY dropped them the night 
before.| Ah. Now. Salacious .... 
Yes. It means wise. 

PAMELA: Does it? I suppose I should 
have guessed. You ought to teach 
English. 3 
WALTER: I wouldn’t dare. , 
PAMELA: Oh, phooey. I’m sure you’d 
be miles better than the man at my 
last school. Anyway, he was a 
Dutchman. [Taking back 

the paper.| Mother says this is the only 
Sunday paper she’ll have in 

the house. I think it’s mean 

of her. Everyone else has the popular 
ones with pictures of rapes.... 
[LOUISE comes in with a tray from the 
kitchen. WALTER immediately 
stands. | 

LOUISE: Did you enjoy the kippers? 
WALTER: Yes, they were splendid, 
thank you. 

LOUISE: Do sit down, my dear. 

[He does so.] 

PAMELA: Mother, why can’t we have 
Sunday papers with sexy pictures in? 
LouIsE [Loading the tray with used 
plates|: Because they’re vulgar, and 
give you a distorted view of life. 
PAMELA: I don’t mind. 

Louise: Well, I do. Where’s Clive? 
PAMELA: Not down yet. 

LouIsE: Really, you children are the 
limit. I just don’t see why you can’t 
all have your breakfast together. 





five finger exercise 


It’s late enough, heaven knows. [Lift- 
ing the tray.] Pamela, you'd better 
hurry up and finish dressing if 
you're going riding. 

[She goes back to the kitchen, 
WALTER holding open the door for 
her. | 

PAMELA: Have you ever gone rid- 
ing? 

WALTER [Coming back to the table 
and sitting.|: No. 

PAMELA: It’s the best, absolutely. 
What games did you play in Ger- 
many? 

WALTER: I—I used to walk. 
PAMELA: You mean on hiking par- 
ties, all dressed up in those leather 
shorts? 

wALTER: No. By myself. I liked it 
better. 

PAMCLA [/mpulsively.]: Are you 
happy here? Are you really, really 
happy? 

WALTER: Of course. 

PAMELA: Who do you like best? 
WALTER: You. 

PAMELA: No, seriously. 

WALTER: I like you all. You and your 
mother . . . 

PAMELA: And Clive? 

WALTER: Of course and Clive. I like 
him very much. I’m only sorry he is 
so unhappy. 

PAMELA: Is he very unhappy? 
wA.TER: I think so, yes. 

PAMELA: That’s because he was 
spoilt when he was young. 

WALTER: Spoilt? 

PAMELA: You know—to spoil some- 
one. Like damage. 

WALTER: Oh, damage: yes! ... 
PAMELA [Downright; drinking her 
coffee.|: I’m sure he ought to get 
married. 

WALTER: Oh, he’s so young! 
PAMELA: For some people it’s the 
best thing. You must help him find a 
girl. 

WALTER: Has he not had friendships 
with girls before? 

PAMELA [In her “affected” voice.|: 
Not even acquaintanceships, my 
dear. [Normal.] Except one; a girl 
called Peggy-Ann who worked in the 
tobacconist’s when we were in the 
Isle of Wight. She used to wear leo- 
pard skin trousers and great sort of 


brass bells in her ears. Clive said 
they used to go down on the beach 
and neck, but I bet he was just 
bragging. So you see, you've got to 
help him. I’m sure you know hun- 
dreds of girls. 

WALTER [ Amused.]: Oh, yes. What 
kind would you suggest? 

PAMELA: Someone who'll pay him 
lots of attention. At home, everyone 
keeps on at him but no one really 
takes any notice of him. [Brightly.] 
Clive spends his whole time not be- 
ing listened to. 

WALTER: His mother listens, doesn’t 
she? 

PAMELA: Not really listens, no. . . 
Well of course you can’t expect her 
to. No mother ever really listens to 
her children. It’s not done. 

WALTER: You seem to know a lot 
about it. 

PAMELA: Yes, I do. Poor Clive. You 
know, they really only use him to 
help them when they’re rowing. [Di- 
rectly.] Can you understand why 
they row? 

WALTER: I think everyone has quar- 
rels. 

PAMELA: Yes, but this is different. 
With Mother and Daddy the row is 
never really about—vwell, what 
they’re quarreling about. I mean... 
behind what they say you can feel 
—well, that Mother did this in the 
past, and Daddy did that. I don’t 
mean anything particular .. . [She 
stops, confused.| Oh, dear ... I 
think marriage is a very difficult sub- 
ject, don’t you? 

WALTER [Humorously; he is a little 
uncomfortable.|: You don’t take 
your exam in it till you’re a little 
older. 

PAMELA [Pursuing her own 
thought.|: I mean, who begins 
things? Do you see? 

WALTER: Please, Pamela— 
PAMELA: I know Mother’s frightful 
to him about culture, and uses music 
and things to keep him out——which is 
terrible. But isn’t that just because 
he made her keep out of things when 
they were first married? You know 
he wouldn’t even let her go to con- 
certs and theatres although she was 
dying to, and once he threw a pic- 


ture she’d bought into the dustbin; 
one of those modern things, all 
squiggles and blobs. [Gestures.] . . . 
But then, mightn’t that just have 
been because being brought up by 
himself he was afraid of making a 
fool of himself. Oh, poor Daddy . . . 
Poor Mother, too. [To him, bright- 
ly.) You know, I shouldn’t wonder 
if parents don’t turn out to be my 
hobby when I grow up. 

[STANLEY appears on the landing 
and descends the stairs. ] 

WALTER [Warmly.]: You have a 
wonderful mother, you know. 
PAMELA: Yes, I suppose so. 
WALTER: Only suppose? 

PAMELA: People who make you feel 
stupid are always called wonderful. 
[STANLEY comes into the living 
room. He looks tired and strained.| 
Good morning, Daddy. 

STANLEY [Kissing her.]: Morning, 
dear. 

[He stares at WALTER with a curious 
unwilling stare. WALTER rises rather 
awkwardly. | 

WALTER: Good morning, sir. 
PAMELA: What’s wrong? Aren’t you 
feeling well? 

[He looks at her fixedly, almost un- 
seeingly ; then sits slowly down at 
the table. LOUISE comes in from the 
kitchen, wearing an apron.]| 
LOUISE: Stanley... ? [Entering.] 
You might let me know when you 
come down. Walter dear, will you 
come and get Mr. Harrington’s 
cereal for me? 

WALTER [Eager to help.|: Of course, 
Mrs. Harrington. 

[She goes into the kitchen again.] 
I hope your headache is better this 
morning, sir. 

[He exits to kitchen. sTANLEY nods, 
apparently unable to speak. ] 
PAMELA: You aren’t wearing your 
lovely coat. 

STANLEY: No. I’m not going shoot- 
ing today, darling, it’s Sunday. 
PAMELA: Well, come riding with me, 
then. 

STANLEY [Wrapped in himself.|: No 
... Not today. I... just want to 
take things quiet. 

PAMELA [ Mischievously.]: You're 
getting old. 





[He looks at her searchingly.] 
STANLEY: Why don’t you ever learn 
to tie that ribbon? Come here. 

[She inclines her head. He fixes the 
ribbon. | 

Has Clive come down yet? 
PAMELA: No, the lazy pig. You were 
talking to him late last night, 
weren't you? I could hear you from 
upstairs. Well, really, it seemed 
more like Clive was talking to you. 
[ WALTER reappears, smiling, with 
porridge, a napkin over his arm.] 
WALTER [Placing it smartly before 
STANLEY and acting the waiter for 
PAMELA behind his back.]: Mrs. 
Harrington asks would you prefer 
eggs or kippers? 

STANLEY [Quietly.]: Nothing. 
PAMELA: Daddy, you must have 
something. 

STANLEY: Don’t fuss, Pam, please. 
[Curtly, to wALTER.] Nothing. 
WALTER [With a half bow.]: Yes, 
sir. 

[He goes back to the kitchen, de- 
flated, his smile gone. ] 

PAMELA: He’d make a wonderful 
waiter, wouldn’t he? How did you 
like Clive talking to you man to 
man? [Brightly.] He must have 
been drunk. 

STANLEY: Why do you say that? 
PAMELA: Because if he wasn’t, he 
never would have. Not properly, any- 
way. He’d be too nervous. 

[He looks at her sharply.) 

That’s because you like him to an- 
swer questions all the time, and he 
hates to. 

STANLEY: Why? 

PAMELA: I don’t know. I suppose 


he’s just not the answering type. 


D’you know he even has a dream 
about you? 

STANLEY: Clive? 

PAMELA: Yes. He gets it quite often, 
so he must think an awful lot about 
you. You ought to be flattered, 
though it’s not exactly what I'd call 
a flattering dream . . . [Recount- 
ing it carefully, with increasing 
drama.| Apparently, he’s always in 
bed lying down under thick blan- 
kets. Near him is a window and he 
can see into a big garden all covered 
in snow. It’s freezing so hard he can 


hear twigs snapping on the trees. 
Then suddenly you appear, coming 
slowly over the snow towards him 
—crunch ... crunch... crunch. 
You disappear inside the house and 
he can hear you coming upstairs—- 
crunch... crunch ... and along the 
passage to his bedroom. Then the 
door slowly opens and you come in, 
and cross the room to see if he’s 
asleep. So while you stand there he 
pretends to be asleep as asleep can 
be, except that sometimes he 
starts shivering, which spoils the 
effect. Then you start taking off the 
blankets one by one. Clive says there 
must be about ten blankets on the 
bed, and with each one you take off 
he gets colder and colder. Usually he 
wakes up with all his bedclothes on 
the floor. Isn’t that the silliest dream 
you ever heard... ? I told him the 
next time he heard you coming up- 
stairs he was to wait till you come 
up to the bed, then sit bolt upright 
and shout “Go to hell!” 

[sTaNLEY has listened to this im- 
passively but with the greatest atten- 
tion. He still sits involved in his own 
silent conflict as LOUISE returns from 
the kitchen. ] 

LOUISE [70 PAMELA.]: Pamela! Are 
you still here? You’re going to be 
very late for your ride. And I’ve told 
you before, unpunctuality is just bad 
breeding. [WALTER enters. | 
PAMELA [70 WALTER. ]: I’ve decided 
you'd make the most wonderful 
waiter. ... 

LouIsE [Shocked.]: Pamela! What 
a thing to say. 

PAMELA: Well, he would. Can’t you 
just see him bowing to old ladies 
with Pekineses? 

LOUISE: Stop it, Pamela. That’s very 
rude. A waiter! Can’t you think of 
anything else for Walter to be? I 
only hope one day you'll have a tiny 
part of his education, [To WALTER. ] 
and a few of his manners. [To 
PAMELA.|] Now hurry up and get 
dressed. [WALTER goes out and up- 
stairs into the schoolroom to get a 
book.| Your picnic’s all ready. 
PAMELA: Daddy, can I borrow your 
red jacket? Please say yes. 
STANLEY [Quiet.]: Of course— it'll 


be a bit big, though, won’t it? 
PAMELA: Nonsense——I shall wear it 
as a cape. Of course I won’t look half 
so good in it as you do. 

STANLEY: Enjoy the ride. 

PAMELA [Intimately.|: You bet. 
LouIsE: And tell Clive from me, if 
he’s not down right away he won’t 
get any breakfast. 

[PAMELA goes out and upstairs, get- 
ting her riding-cap and crop from the 
hall as she passes.] 

Stanley, what are you sitting there 
for? I hear you didn’t want any 
cooked breakfast. And you haven’t 
even touched your cereal. That’s 
absurd. You must have something 
to eat. [He stares now at her. | 
What’s the matter? Did you have too 
much to drink last night or some- 
thing? 

[He rises and goes to the french 
window.] Stanley... . 

[Abruptly he goes into the garden. 
LOUISE stares after him in astonish- 
ment. She sits down at the table.] 
[PAMELA emerges on the landing.]| 
PAMELA: Walter? 

WALTER [Coming from the school- 
room and joining her on the land- 
ing.|: Hallo? 

PAMELA: I wasn’t really rude just 
now, was I? 

WALTER: No, of course not. As a 
matter of fact, I was a waiter once, 
for a short time in Berlin. But they 
threw me out. 

PAMELA: Why? 

WALTER: No dignity. That’s what 
they said. 

PAMELA: How ridiculous. You’re the 
most dignified man I ever met. 
[Running off to cLive’s door and 
banging on it.] Clive! Wake up, 
wake up, whoever you are! Into 
your slippers, go down for your 
Kippers ... ! Wake up, wake up— 
[She returns, carrying the hunting 
jacket; after a pause, CLIVE follows, 
wearing sports coat and slacks. He 
is tousled and with a slight hang- 
over. He bows, Oriental fashion. ] 
cLive: Good morning. 

PAMELA [Bowing also; in the act at 
once]: Salaams. A thousand wel- 
comes, O handsome slave boy, mine 
eyes rejoice in the sight of you! 
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Dance for me, my little pomegran- 
ate! Madden me with desire! 

cLiveE: Drop dead! [To WALTER. ] 
Good morning. [To pAMELA.] Get 
him to do it. 

WALTER: Excuse me. I think I work 
a little... . 

{He dives into his room and slams 
the door. | 

clive: Where is everybody? 
PAMELA: Downsiairs. You'd better 
go down. 

[CLIVE groans. | 

You look a bit green. Do you want 
a fizzy? 

cLivE: No, thanks. 

PAMELA: Well, salaams. 

CLIVE: Salaams. 

[She runs off into her room. CLIVE 
goes slowly downstairs, where 
LOUISE still sits at the table. He is 
clearly reluctant to go.] 

LOUISE: You slept late. Perhaps you 
had a little too much to drink last 
night, too. 

[He does not reply.] 

There’s kippers or eggs. 

CLIVE: No thank you. Is there any 
coffee? 

Louise: Now what is this? First your 
father and now you. 

cLive: Where is he? 

LOUISE: Outside. 

clive [Perplexed.|: Where? 
LouIse: In the garden. Well— isn’t 
he? 

cLivE [Looking out.]: Yes. He’s 
sitting down under the apple tree. 
LOUISE: Sitting? In this weather? 
Without an overcoat? He'll catch 
his death. Tell him to come in at 
once, 

CLIVE: Perhaps he prefers it outside. 
LOUISE: Don’t be ridiculous, Clive. 
The man must be mad, sitting out 
there on a freezing morning like 
this. [Advancing to the french win- 
dow.| What on earth he thinks he’s 
doing, I can’t imagine. 

cLivE [Sharply.]: Leave him alone! 
LOUISE [Amazed.]: Are you talking 
to me? 

cLive [Firmly ; almost surprised at 
himself.|: Leave him alone. 
LOUISE: Are you sure you’re feeling 
all right? —— 

cLIvE: I—I’m sorry. 


LOUISE: So you should be. That was 
very, very ill bred. 

clive [Whispering.|: Not really 
done? 

LOUISE: Clive, I don’t understand 
you this morning. I really don’t. 
[He smiles, delighted, to himself. | 
cLIvE [French accent.]: Votre 
Majesté should not worry ’erself 
about eet. It makes, as the Eenglish 
say, no nevaire mind. My Empress! 
[He extends his hand in salutation. 
His mother, made uncertain by the 
mockery in his manner, warily al- 
lows her own to be taken and kissed. 
At the same moment the warm slow 
movement of the Brahms Symphony 
is heard from WALTER'S room. Sud- 
denly she draws him to her—he al- 
lows himself to be drawn——and em- 
braces him. A brief instant of great 
intimacy recurs, as it happened in 
the first scene. | 

LOUISE: Jou-jou... ! 

CLIVE: Maman... ! 

LOUISE: Mon petit Cossack. Mon 
petit, petit .. . Silly boy. [She holds 
him tenderly, in the position of sub- 
servience he took up before his Em- 
press, only now very close to her. 
His back is to the audience, and 
from his inclined posture she can 
fondle his head.]| 

D’you think I’m so stupid I don’t 
know what’s wrong? D’you think I 
can’t see for myself... ? We're a 
little bit jealous, aren’t we? 

[He moves sharply, but she con- 
tinues to hold him.]| 

As if you didn’t always come first. 
You know that. Don’t you? 

[He nods, stiff now with reluctance.]} 
Then it’s so ridiculous, isn’t it, to 
be jealous? And of whom? A poor 
lonely boy with no people of his own 
to care for him, all by himself in a 
foreign country. Really, Jou-jou, you 
ought to be ashamed. Let’s say no 
more about it. I want you always to 
be happy——remember? 

[He nods again.] 

There. [She releases him.] Now, 
let me cook you some breakfast. You 
could eat an egg, couldn’t you? 
cLive [Low.]: I suppose so. 

LoutsE: Good. Come on then. You 
finish your coffee while I get started. 


[She looks at him tenderly and kisses 
him on the forehead.] Silly .. . 
[She goes out into the kitchen.] 
CLIVE [With a sort of bitter disgust ; 
to himself.|: On waves of sympathy. 
On waves... ! 

[He rises, turns to clear the table— 
then glances through the window 
and bolts quickly for the kitchen 
door. | 

[STANLEY comes in from the garden. 
He stands irresolute, as if searching 
for something he cannot find, his 
eyes blank, his whole manner dis- 
tracted. The Brahms Symphony 
plays on. Unseen, CLIvE watches him 
through the kitchen door. Then, sud- 
denly, he leaves the room and the 
house, banging the front door behind 
him. } 

[The door of pameta’s bedroom 
opens after a moment, and she comes 
into the schoolroom, dressed in rid- 
ing clothes, the hunting jacket on her 
arm, She goes out of the schoolroom 
and starts downstairs with her picnic 
box and thermos. She misses her 
footing and falls in an undignified 
heap on the landing. ] 

PAMELA: Damn! Damn! Damn! 
[Music stops. WALTER comes rush- 
ing out, startled by the great crash. 
At the same time, LOUISE appears at 
the kitchen door. | 

Louise [Calling up]: Pamela! Are 
you all right? What on earth’s that 
noise? 

WALTER: What's the matter, Pam- 
ela? I help you ... [He helps her 
solicitously to her feet.) 

Are you hurt? 

PAMELA [/ndignant at being found 
like this.|: Of course not! 

WALTER: What happened? 

PAMELA: I tripped and fell. I knew I 
would. 

Louise [Running upstairs]: Pam- 
ela! 

PAMELA: I’m all right——don’t fuss, 
Mother. Anyone would think I was 
dying. [Feeling her head.] Ow! 
WALTER: See? You bumped your 
head. 

PAMELA [Witheringly.|: When you 
fall down, you must bump some- 
thing. It’s usual. 

water: I look. 





PAMELA: No! 

[LOUISE arrives on the landing.]| 
Louise: My darling, are you all 
a 

PAMELA [Cool.]: Perfectly, thank 
you. 

WALTER [Concerned.]|: She fell. I 
think you should look on her head. 
PAMELA: Fuss, fuss, fuss. 

Louise [With a faint touch of 
hauteur.|: Thank you, Walter. You 
can leave her to me, now. 
wALTter: Yes, Mrs. Harrington. Of 
course. 

[He gives his half bow and goes 
back into his own room. ] 

LouIse’| Examining her daughter’s 
head now.|: Let me see .... Go on 
upstairs. Does it hurt? [She takes 
her daughter into the schoolroom.] 
PAMELA: No, it doesn’t. 

LouIsE: You say that as if you 
wanted it to. What on earth were 
you doing? 

PAMELA [| Exasperated.]: Nothing. 

I just fell. And that stupid Walter 
has to come in and pick me up as 
if I was a chandelier or something. 
Holding me that way. 

Louise [ Carefully.|: What way, dar- 
ling? 

PAMELA: Well, trying to carry me, 
as if I was a baby. 

LOUISE: But he was only trying to 
help, wasn’t he? 

PAMELA [ Angrily.]: I think he’s just 
plain soppy. 

LOUISE: Because he was worried 
about you? 

PAMELA: Oh, Mother, for heaven’s 
sake! You don’t understand any- 
thing. . . . It’s just so undignified, 
can’t you see? It shows no respect 
for you. I mean, if you’re two years 
old it’s all right to pick you off floors 
that way, and even then it’s an in- 
vasion of your privacy. If children of 
two could speak, d’you know what 
they'd say? “Why can’t you keep 
your filthy hands to yourself?” 
Louise: I think you'd better be off on 
your ride before you get into any 
more trouble. 

PAMELA: Oh, it’s one of those morn- 
ings. I bet you anything the horse 
breaks its leg. 

[They leave the schoolroom. The 


symphony starts again in WALTER’s 
room. | 

PAMELA: Do you think he heard? 
LOUISE: Well, you weren’t exactly 
whispering, were you? 

[They go downstairs. While the 
stage is empty, the record sticks. The 
passage is repeated several times, 
then the needle is moved on.]| 
PAMELA [Coming into the living 
room.|: I think I'm the most im- 
possible person I know. . . . But 
then I suppose wonderful people 
always make you feel like that. Sort 
of ashamed all the time. 

LouIsE: He makes you feel ashamed? 
PAMELA: Not exactly ashamed but, 
well, like in those advertisements for 
washing powder. I always feel like 
the grubby shirt next to the dazzling 
white one. He’s so fresh! Fresh and 
beautiful... . [Brightly.] Don’t you 
think he’s beautiful? 

Louise [Confused.|: I hadn’t 
thought. 

PAMELA: It’s just what he is. He 
should wear a frock coat and have 
consumption. 

LOUISE: What nonsense. 

PAMELA: Why? There are people 
like that. 

LOUISE [With sudden irritation. ]: 
Well, Walter certainly isn’t one of 
them. He’s obviously quite a happy, 
normal young man. There’s simply 
no reason for you to weave any ro- 
mantic ideas about him being tragic 
or different in any way. 

PAMELA [Grandly.|: I'm afraid it’s 
obvious you don’t know him very 
well. 

{ But Louise is unamused. Instead, 
she is making an effort at self-con- 
trol. | 

Louise: If you’re going, you’d better 
go. And I think you'd better put on 
a jersey. 

PAMELA: Oh, phooey. 

LouIsE: Darling, it’s cold out. 
PAMELA: It isn’t really. 

LOUISE: Pam, it’s very cold. Now do 
be sensible. 

PAMELA: Mother, I can’t put on any 
more——I’d just die. 

Louise [Snapping.|: Do as I say! 
Put on your jersey! 


[She leaves the room abruptly and 


goes up into the schoolroom. PAMELA 
looks after her in surprise.] 
PAMELA [Puzzled.]: Bye. 

cLIVE [In kitchen, off |: Pam, is that 
you? 

PAMELA: I’m just off. 

[CLIVE comes in, carrying a plate of 
eggs. | 

CLIVE: Have a good time. 

PAMELA: You should come with me. 
CLIVE: I know. It does you good to 
get in the air. 

PAMELA [/n a wildly affected, cheer- 
ful voice.|: Well then, bye-bye, dar- 
ling. You’re sure there’s nothing I 
can get you from the village? A bar- 
rel of beer? Harris tweed? 

cLive [Matching her accent.|: No, 
thanks, old girl. Just bring back the 
usual papers, will you? The Hunting 
Gazette and the Shooting Gazette. 
PAMELA: Righty-ho! 

cLivE: And the Fishing Gazette. And 
some wax for the old moustache. 
PAMELA: Certainly, dear. 

CLIVE: I say, Pamela——you are a 
brick! 

PAMELA [Blowing him a kiss]: 
Cheeribye, darling. 

[She shimmies out through the 
french window. CLIVE starts eating 
his breakfast. Louise begins to col- 
lect the clothes which PAMELA has 
spread around the room at one time 
or another. WALTER emerges from 
his room. He sees LOUISE at work 
through the door, is about to go up, 
then thinks better of it and, instead, 
comes downstairs. LOUISE finally goes 
into Pamela’s bedroom.| 

cLivE: Hullo. 

WALTER: Hullo. 

cLIVE: Do you know that a judge try- 
ing a copyright case in this country 
once asked learned counsel: “What 
exactly are Brahms... ?” 

[WALTER smiles in appreciation. | 
cLIvE: What’s the matter with your 
gramophone? 

WALTER: Oh, I know; it keeps stick- 
ing. It’s the table, I’m afraid, which 
is not quite level. 

CLIVE: Oh, really? It must be one 

of Father’s. Well, how are you? Clear- 
ly unwell, I should say. Only the sick 
and corrupt would spend a bright 
Sunday morning listening to music. 
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You must know that in all decent 
English homes this time is reserved 
for sport. Staying indoors is the 
absolute proof of decadence. 


WALTER: Yes. This is familiar to me. 


At home——I mean where I was born 


——to sit reading was an offense too. 


cLivE: You had to be out playing 
games? 

WALTER: Games. But in small uni- 
forms. 

cLivE [Scenting difficulty.]: I sup- 
pose every kid wants to be a soldier. 
WALTER: Oh yes. [Pause.] But in 
England they are not told it is a 
good thing to be. 

cLive: Did your uncle believe it 
was? 

[WALTER does not reply.] 
[Cheerfully.] Well, parents and 
guardians are desperately unreli- 
able. It’s what I’ve been telling you 
for weeks. 

WALTER [ Turning, smiling.|: Maybe 
we expect too much of them. After 
all, they are only us, a little older. 
cLive: Older and more depended on. 
WALTER: Exactly. 

CLIVE: So not a bit like us. Absolute 
Power Department. 

WALTER [ Mischievously.|: Do you 
think you’re going to make a very 
good father? 

CLIVE: I don’t see why not. I was a 
complete success as a baby. I was so 
demanding, I gave my parents the 
idea they were indispensable. 
WALTER [Amused.]: You must have 
been a terrible boy. 

cLivE: Oh, desperately average, I 
think. Stamp collection and all. 
WALTER: I wish I had known you 
then. 

cLive: What on earth for? 

WALTER: It would have been nice 
when I was a child. 

cLiveE [Speculatively|: Sometimes 
you make me wonder if you ever 
were. 

[WALTER lowers his eyes. CLIVE goes 
on in a rush.]| 

Well you’re such an excluded per- 
son. It’s the thing about you. 
WALTER: Not now. 

[CLIVE stares at him for a moment, 
then speaks almost brusquely.| 
cLIVE: Have you always wanted to 


be a teacher? 

WALTER: Oh, yes. Since I was fifteen. 
CLIVE: I think that’s splendid. I wish 
I had something positive I wanted to 
be. 

WALTER: Haven't you? 

cLiveE [Gaily.]: No. I only know 
what I don’t want to be. But there 
really isn’t anything I could give a 
life to. The trouble is if you don’t 
spend your life yourself, other peo- 
ple spend it for you. ... As I see 
it, unless I suddenly feel a call 
from above, I’m going to wind up 
unemployable. 

WALTER: I don’t think so. Life at- 
tracts you too much. Clive, I’m sorry 
I ran out on you last night. 

cLIvE [Stiffly.]: Let’s forget it. 
WALTER: It was kind of you to sug- 
gest a holiday together. 

[cLive looks away.] 

I know you're not happy here... . 
I would be honored if you could 
talk to me. If there are things you 
want to say——like last night I felt 
there were things. Living alone is an 
education, you know. If you think I 
would be offended— 

cLive [Sharply.|: I think we'll for- 
get it! [Pause.] [Indifferently.] 
Walter, don’t take me wrong—but 
are you sure you did the best thing 
when you left Germany? 

WALTER: You think I should go 
back? 

cLive: I think you ought to try. 
WALTER [/n amazement.]: You talk 
as if you wanted me to go away. 
cLive [Very quiet.]: Yes. 

WALTER: Why... ? 

{eitve does not reply.) 

Last night you did not want it. 
cLIvE [ With sudden desperate 
anger.|: Last night ... ! I want it 
now. I want you to go. [Modifying 
his tone with effort.] For your sake. 
Only for your sake, believe me... . 
You’ve got a crush on our family 
that’s almost obscene. Can’t you see 
how lucky you are to be on your 
own? Just because you never had a 
family you think they’re the most 
wonderful things in the world. 
WALTER: Just because... ! 

cLIVE: Why have you got to depend 
all the time? It’s so damned weak! 


WALTER: Clive— 

CLIVE: Well, it is! 

WALTER: You know nothing! 

cLive: I can see. 

WALTER: What? My parents? My 
father——can you see him, in his 
Nazi uniform? 

CLIVE: But——you told me they died. 
WALTER: No. They are alive. 
[Pause.| Back in Muhlbach. Alive. 
There was no uncle. 

cLive [Slow]: Your father was a 
Nazi? 

WALTER: Oh, yes. He was a great 
man in the town. People were afraid 
of him, and so was I. .. . When war 
broke out, he went off to fight and 
we did not see him for almost six 
years. When he came back, he was 
still a Nazi. Now, everyone else was 
saying, “We never liked them. We 
never supported them.” But not him! 
“T’'ve always supported them,” he 
said. “Hitler was the best man our 
country has seen since Bismarck. 
Even now we are defeated, we are 
the bravest country in Europe. 
Sooner or later we will win, because 
we have to win... .” Every night he 
used to make me recite the old slo- 
gans against Jews and Catholics and 
the Liberals. When I forgot, he 
would hit me—so many mistakes, 
so many hits. 

CLIVE: But your mother? 

WALTER: Oh, she worshipped him. 
Even after we found out. 

CLIVE: What? 

WALTER: That during the war he— 
worked .. . at Auschwitz concentra- 
tion camp. . . . One of the most ef- 
ficient officers. Once he told me how 
many ... [He stops in distress. His 
voice dead with loathing.| I could 
have killed him. Killed him till he 
was dead. And she worshipped him 
—my mother. She used to smile at 
him, stare at him——as if he owned 
her. And when he hit me, she would 
just——just look away, you know, as 
if what he was doing was difficult, 
yes—but unavoidable, like train- 
ing a puppy. That was my mother. 
cLIVE [Speaking quietly after a mo- 
ment.|: And so you left? 

[WALTER nods. | 

I’m sorry. 





WALTER [ Recovering.|: So you see, 

I do know what it is to have a family. 
And what I look for .... [/n a strange 
tone.| A house where now and then 
good spirits can sit on the roof. 
cLive: And you think you've found it 
here? Do you? 

[WALTER does not answer. ] 

You're fooling yourself every min- 
ute. 

WALTER [Gravely.]: Don’t you think 

I should find that out for myself? 
cLive: Oh, for God’s sake! If that 
horrible story was meant to change 
my mind, it didn’t. 

WALTER: I did not tell it for that. 
CLIVE: Then go. Just get the hell 

away from here. 
WALTER: Clive———my friend 
CLIVE: For my sake 
WALTER: But why? 
CLIVE: Because . 


T want it. 


. .because I can’t 
bear to watch. 

WALTER: I don’t understand you. 
cLIVE: Well, then, just because. [He 
turns away. | 

[Lot ISE comes out of PAMELA'S bed- 
room, goes through the schoolroom 
and on to the landing. | 

[In private pain.] Because. Be- 
cause 

Louise [Calling downstairs.|: Wal- 
ee 


[water looks at CLIVE inquiringly, 


unwilling to court interruption. | 
CLIVE: Go on. Answer her. It’s your 
duty, isn’t it? 

WALTER [ Low, appealing.|: Clive. . . 
cLIVE [Turning on him ferocious- 
ly.): Answer her! 

[As WALTER stands irresolutely, 
CLIVE turns again and goes out ab- 
ruptly, half running, through the 
french window. Louise descends the 
stairs. | 

Louise [Calling.|: Walter! 

WALTER [Faintly, looking after 
CLIVE]: I’m in here, Mrs. Harrington. 
LouIsE [Coming into the living 
room.|: Ah, there you are. My dear 
boy, all alone ... ? [Going to sofa] 
Come and talk to me, it’s not good 
for you to be on your own too much. 
WALTER: I was not alone. Clive was 
here. He’s just gone out. 

LouIsE: Out?——Where? 

WALTER: I don’t know... . Mrs. 


Harrington, I am worried for him. 
LOUISE [Smiling.|: Poor Hibou, you 
worry about everybody, don’t you? 
But you mustn’t about Clive, really. 
It’s just a tiny case of old-fashioned 
jealousy, that’s all. Well, it’s only to 
be expected, isn’t it? We’ve always 
been so wonderfully close, he and I. 
WALTER [Courteously.|: Of course. 
LOUISE: It’s nothing serious. One 

ty he'll understand about women. 

. the moment, of course, he thinks 
tuere must only be room in my heart 
for one boy. So silly... . [Warmly.]} 
I don’t believe you can ration 
friendship, do you? 
WALTER [ Admiringly.]: With seme- 
one like you it is not possible. 
Louise: Nor with you, my dear. You 
know, last night held the most beau- 
tiful moments I’ve known for many 
well, that you and I 
could have a really warm friendship. 
Even with the difference . . . I mean 


years. I felt 


in——in our ages. 

WALTER: Between friends there are 
no ages, I think. 

Louise [Tenderly.]: I like to think 
that, too. 

WALTER: Oh, it’s true. Like in a 
family——you never think how old 
people are, because you keep grow- 
ing together. 

Louise: Yes. Dear little owl. . . . 
What's the matter... ? Are you em- 
barrassed? 

[He shakes his head “No.” 

It’s the last thing you must ever be 
with me. 

[WALTER smiles. ] 

What are you thinking? Come on: 
tell me. 

WALTER: Some things grow more 
when they are not talked about. 
LOUISE: Try, anyway. I want you to. 
WALTER [Looking away from her]: 
It is only that you have made me 
wonder— 

Louise [Prompting eagerly.|: Tell 
me. 

WALTER [Lowering his voice still 
more.|: Mrs. Harrington, forgive 
me for asking this, but do you think 
it’s possible for someone to find a 
new mother? 

[LOUISE sits very still. The expres- 
sion of eagerness fades, and its rem- 


nant hardens on her face. She stares 
at him. 

Have I offended ‘you? 

LouIsE [Smiles, without joy.|: Of 
course not. Iam... very touched. 
WALTER [Moved.]: Thank you. 

[ Eagerly.] That is why I feel I can 
talk to you about Clive, for example. 
I am most worried for him. He is not 
happy now. And I do not think it is 
jealousy. It is something else— 
more deep in him——trying to ex- 
plode. Like the beginning of an 
earthquake or so. 

[ LOUISE rises. | 

LouIsE {With increasing coolness.}: 
Really, my dear, don’t you think 
you're being a little over-dramatic? 
WALTER [ Dogged]|: No. I mean exactly 
this. It is hard to explain. 

Louise [Wryly]: I appreciate your 
attempt .... But really, I’m sure I 
know my children a little better 
than you. 

WALTER [Persisting|: Of course. But 
just in this case—with Clive—I feel 
something which frightens me—I 
don’t know why—— 

Louise [Her temper breaking]: Oh, 
for heaven’s sake! 

[ WALTER recoils. | 

[Recovering quickly.| I mean.... 
After all, as you admit yourself, you 
are only a newcomer to the family, 
remember. [Sweetly.] Now why don’t 
you go and play me some of your 
nice music? 

[WALTER looks confused and lowers 
his eyes before her strained smile. 
He goes into the kitchen. Loutse is 
left alone. | 


CURTAIN 


act two, scene two 


The same night, after supper. 

The living room is empty. Up in the 
schoolroom, WALTER is hearing 
PAMELA in her irregular verbs. They 
are sitting in their usual position at 
the table. 

PAMELA: Je meurs, tu meurs, il meurt, 
nous meurons—— 

WALTER: No. 

PAMELA: It must be. 

WALTER: Mou 

PAMELA: Mourons. Oh, phooey.... 
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You know, this is the perfect way to 
end today. It’s been a stinker, hasn’t 
it? 

WALTER: Has it? I thought you had a 
good ride this morning. 

PAMELA: Qh, that . .. I mean the 
atmosphere since I got back. What 
Mother calls the aura. And Clive 

not coming in for lunch or dinner. 
D’you think he’s run away? 

WALTER: I think we do more French. 
PAMELA: Mother was livid tonight 
when he didn’t turn up. That’s funny, 
too. I’d have thought Daddy would 
have been the one to explode, but he 
didn’t say a word .. . Do you think 
Clive’s lost his memory or something? 
WALTER: What is the future of 
“mourir” ? 

PAMELA: Perhaps he’s been 
kidnapped. Just think of Daddy paying 
ransom. I wonder if he would. 
wa.TER: I think Clive can take care 
of himself. Now, please, Pamela 
PAMELA: Qh, I’m sick of French! It’s 
Sunday, and that’s supposed to be a 
Day of Rest. 

WALTER: Yesterday you said you felt 
Jewish and Saturday was your day 

of rest. 

PAMELA: That was Saturday—not 
Sunday. Today I’m going to have a 
hot bath and go straight to bed and 
read. Mary gave me a most important 
scientific book last week and I just 
haven't had a moment to glance at it. 
WALTER [ Suspiciously]: What kind of 
science? 

PAMELA: Actually it’s a kind of story. 
WALTER [Resigned]: Ah-ha. 
PAMELA: But completely scientific. 

It tells what would happen if the 
earth got invaded by Venus. The 
people are just sweeties. They’re all 
ten foot high and covered with blue 
jelly. 

WALTER: Very educational. 

[LOUISE comes out of her bedroom. 
She looks strained and anxious.) 
LOUISE: Pamela—— 

PAMELA: There you are. You can’t 
even have a scientific discussion any 
more without being interrupted by 
the world of triviality. 

[LOUISE comes into the schoolroom. 
WALTER rises. | 

LoutsE [70 her daughter]: How’s 


the bruise, darling? I’ve turned on 
your bath. 

PAMELA: Has Clive come back yet? 
LoulsE [Wearily, but with a vestige 
of deep anger]: No. Not yet.... 

[ Softening.| Now get into your bath 
and don’t dawdle, will you? 

[She goes to the door. Having vir- 
tually ignored WALTER, who has stood 
uncomfortably by the table, she just 
notices him on the way out.] 

Good night. Walter. 

WALTER: Good night, Mrs. Harrington. 
[LOUISE goes downstairs. | 

PAMELA [Whispering]: She looks as 
if she needs a fizzy. 

WALTER: Ssh! Tch. Tch. 

PAMELA: Well, she does. Mother 
always goes like that when she’s lost 
an argument, It’s meant to mean 
she’s been misunderstood. 

WALTER: She is worried about Clive. 
PAMELA: Phooey! Anyone would 
think he was still a baby, the way she 
goes on. [ Wickedly.] I hope he stays 
out all night. Wouldn’t it be wonder- 
ful if he was giving babies to all the 
schoolgirls in Ipswich . . .? [She goes 
into her room, where she calls in her 
affected voice.| Well, I'd better go 
and have my bath, dear boy. Oh Lord, 
Sunday night. Breakfast at half past 
seven for that rotten train. I think 
Mondays stink .... 

[She returns with her nightdress 
and dressing-gown. | 

Is there any religion with its Day of 
Rest on Mondays? 

WALTER: Yes. The religion of Lazy 
Girls. 

PAMELA: Qh, you are brutish! 

[She goes off for her bath. Presently 
the front door opens. STANLEY comes 
in and walks into the living room, 
taking off his overcoat. ] 

Louise [Hearing the noise of his 
entry.| Clive? Oh, it’s you . 

STANLEY [Coming in]: Isn’t he back? 
LouIsE: No. 

STANLEY: Well, no one’s seen him in 
the village. He hasn’t been in any of 
the pubs. 

Louise [Bitterly]: The pubs. Always 
the pubs. 

STANLEY: Well, where else would he 
be likely to go? You know what the 
trouble is? Your son’s turning into 


a drunkard. 

LOUISE: The way you've been behav- 
ing lately’s enough to make anyone 
drink. No one would think he’s your 
son. You treat him abominably. 
STANLEY: Do I? 

LOUISE: You haven't the faintest idea 
how to deal with sensitive people. If 
I was Clive, I'd have run away from 
home long ago. 

STANLEY | Bitterly]: If it weren’t for 
the saving grace of his mother. His 
sensitive mother. 

Louise: At least I understand him. 

I make an effort. Just because you 
can’t see beyond the end of your 
selfish, commonplace nose—— 
STANLEY [Savage]: Shut up! 
Louise: Charming. 

STANLEY | His pain also becoming 
rage|: And what have you done for 
him that’s so wonderful, may I ask? 
T’ll tell you. Turned him into a snivel- 
ing little neurotic. A mother’s boy. 
That’s what! 

LOUISE [Trying to recover poise |: 
That’s not true. 

STANLEY: And I'll tell you something 
else. He’s going peculiar. Yes: loony, 
if you want to know. He talked to me 
last night and I didn’t understand 
one word he said. 

Louise [Loftily]: That doesn’t surprise 
me. 

STANLEY: It was like listening to a 
lunatic. 

Louise: And that’s my fault too? Just 
because I take an interest in our son, 
which you’ve never bothered to do in 
all these years, I’m driving him 
insane. 

STANLEY [With wild demand in his 
tone|: And when I tried to take an 
interest, what happened? When I 
offered to teach him things—— 
Louise: What things? 

STANLEY: Golf—swimming—I don’t 
know, I can’t remember. Who was it 
said, “Clive’s too delicate”? “Clive 
can’t waste his time on silly games. 
He’s got his reading todo... .” 
LOUISE: So it was wrong of me to 
encourage his reading? 

STANLEY: He was my son as much as 
yours! 

LouIsE: Yes, and what did you want 
to do for him? Push him straight 





into your third-rate furniture business 
for the rest of his life. Well, that’s 

not good enough for me, Stanley. 
STANLEY [Cutting through this]: Well, 
he was my son, wasn’t he? 

LouIse: He still is, my dear. 

STANLEY [Hard]: No. Not any more. 
You've seen to that. 

[Louise looks away from him 
sharply. | 

LouIseE [Collected]: That's the 
nastiest thing you've ever said to me. 
STANLEY: I didn’t mean it. 

LouIsE: Yes, you did. 

STANLEY [ W earily |: I don’t know what 
I mean any more ... . It’s all so 
bloody mixed up. 

LOUISE: Must you swear? 

STANLEY: I don’t know.... 

Louise: I can’t stand much more. I 
just can’t. 

STANLEY [Dead]: What? 

LOUISE: It’s no good, Stanley. My 

life was never meant to be like this— 
limited this way .. . 1 know I’m 
unpredictable sometimes. I say things 
I don’t mean. But don’t you see I’m 
just so frustrated I don’t know what 
I’m doing half the time? I’m sorry, 
but it’s the only word, Stanley. There 
are times I feel I’m being absolutely 
choked to death—suffocated under 
piles of English blankets. Yes, my 
dear: I’m not Englis:. and won’t ever 
be, no matter how hard I try. Can’t 
you ever understand that you married 
someone who’s really a Parisian at 
heart? A Frenchwoman, my dear 
man, with all that means—faults too, 
of course—frivolity and being 
irresponsible. If I’ve disappointed 
you, it’s because I’ve never really 
become acclimatée—you know, 

that’s all. I’ve never 
been able to take your world of shops 
and business seriously. Can’t you 
understand? 


acclimatized 


[He makes a futile gesture. | 

STANLEY [ Flat}: What do you want 
me to do, Louise? Louise, I’m asking 
you. D’you want a divorce .. .? Well? 
LoutsE: Oh, it’s all so vulgar. 

STANLEY [Tired]: I’m a vulgar man. 
LouIsE: Do you? What do you want? 
STANLEY [Plainly]: I’m too old to 
start again. 


LOUISE: That’s a nice way of putting it. 


STANLEY: Oh, for heaven’s sake, nice 

... And there’s Pam. It wouldn’t 

do her any good. 

LouIsE: I notice you don’t mention 

Clive. 

STANLEY: Clive’s no longer a child. 

Although it probably upsets you to 

think of it, he’s almost twenty years 

old. 

Louise: I think it’s you who haven’t 

gathered that. 

STANLEY: Don’t start—just don’t start. 

LouIsE: I didn’t begin it. 

STANLEY [Getting up, frantic]: Louise 
..! [After a moment, in an altered 

voice—not looking at her.] Do you 

think if we went away it would help? 

Just the two of us, alone together? 

We could go back to Monte. 
[PAMELA comes from the bathroom 

in her dressing-gown, and goes down- 

stairs. | 

LouIsE: You know I can’t stand the 

place. 

STANLEY [Controlling himself.]: 

Well, anywhere. ... 

[PAMELA enters. | 

LOUISE: Clive? Oh, it’s you, Pam. 

PAMELA: Yes, Mother. Isn’t Clive 

back yet? 

LOUISE: Don’t worry, darling. He’ll 

be in soon. Now sleep well, and don’t 

read too late. 

PAMELA: Good night. Good night 

Daddy. [She kisses him and goes out 

and upstairs to the schoolroom. | 

STANLEY: It’s worth a try, isn’t it, 

Louise? 

LOUISE: Yes, Stanley. It’s worth a 

try. 

PAMELA [/n the schoolroom.]: Good 

night. 

WALTER [Jn the schoolroom.]: Sleep 

tight. 

PAMELA: Mind the bugs don’t bite. 
[PAMELA goes into her room and 

shuts the door. LOUISE pauses for a 

moment. When she speaks her tone 

is light, almost winning and sub- 

servient: wholly without a sense of 

calculation. | 

LOUISE: Stanley, I want to ask you 


to do something for me——something 
rather difficult. 

STANLEY: What’s that? 

LOUISE: It’s to do with Pamela. I feel 
it’s something you can manage better 


than I can. 

STANLEY: Pam? 

Louise: Actually, it’s about Walter. 
I’m afraid he’s having rather a bad 
effect on her. She’s just at that stage, 
you know——impressionable, roman- 
tic long walks in the moonlight. 
Well, I’m afraid she’s got a bit of a 
crush. Nothing serious of course— 
she'll soon get over it. But—well, it’s 
her first and, naturally, she’s rather 
unhappy. She threw quite a little scene 
this morning, as a matter of fact... 
The boy, of course, is a Continental, 
and can’t resist angling for admiration 
all the time. So he flatters her, I sup- 
pose, and pays her compliments. In the 
normal way I'd encourage it: it 

would help to give her a little poise. 
But in this case she seems to be tak- 
ing it all just a little too seriously. 
STANLEY: You want me to talk to 
her? 

LouIsE: No. Something rather more 
drastic I’m afraid. I think we must 
let Walter go. In the most tactful 
way, of course. Actually I think the 
sooner the better. 

STANLEY: I see. 

LoutseE: I think he’s up in the school- 
room now—shall I ask him to come 
down? I'll make myself scarce. And 
you will be tactful, won’t you? 
[cLive blunders in through the front 
door. He is drunk but—as on the 
previous evening—perfectly co- 
herent. | 

Clive! 

clive: Good evening, all. 

STANLEY: Would you mind tellihg me 
where you've been? Did you hear me? 
You’ve been out since twelve. 

CLIVE: Like the tide. But we’re back, 
you see. 

STANLEY: Answer me! 

CLIVE: Why the hell do we always 
have to ask expected questions? 
STANLEY: Now listen my boy, you've 
been drink—— 

LOUISE [Quietly]: Why don’t you go 
upstairs, dear, and do what I asked 
you to? 

STANLEY [To LouIsE]: Very well. I'll 
leave you to look after your sensitive 
son. 

[He goes out of the room and up the 
stairs. At the top, he knocks at 
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WALTER'S door, receives no answer, 
and, less resolutely, approuches the 
schoolroom.] 

Louise [Bitterly.]: Your father and 
I have been worried to death. 

eLive [Insolently.]: Do I detect a 
new note in the air? Your father 
and I? How splendid. The birth of 
a new moral being. Your-father- 
and-I .. . When did you last see 
your father-and-I? Or is it just a 
new alliance ... ? All the same, I 
congratulate you. I always thought 
you two ought to get married. 
Louise: You're drunk and disgusting. 
I'll get you something to eat and you 
can go to bed. 

cLiveE [Coldly]: Your-father-and-I 
will now get your supper. 

[LOUISE goes into the kitchen. The 
brightness of the room troubles 
clive. He shuffles clumsily across 
and turns off the lights so that only 
the glow from the fire remains as he 
sinks wearily into the armchair and 
covers his eyes. | 

[STANLEY enters the schoolroom.] 
STANLEY: Are you busy? 

WALTER [Standing up; as always, 
made nervous by his appearance.]: 
Of course not, Mr. Harrington. I was 
just reading—is Clive back yet? 
STANLEY: He just came in—drunk. 


Do you drink? I don’t remember see- 


ing you. 

WALTER: Not very much, no. 
STANLEY: Sensible. [Pause.] My 
son drinks. A lot. Doesn’t he? 

[ WALTER says nothing.] Why does he 
drink? Can you see any good reason 
for it? 

WALTER: I do not think people drink 
for good reasons. 

STANLEY: Sit down. 

[WALTER sits wearily. STANLEY sits 
also, facing him at the table.] 

You don’t think much of me, do 
you? 

WALTER: Mr. Harrington—— 
STANLEY: Why? Because I’m not ed- 
ucated. Is that it? 

WALTER: Of course not. 

STANLEY: Then why? Because the 
children say things? 

WALTER: Mr. Harrington, please, 
“hae 


STANLEY: And what do they know? 


People say parents are selfish. 
They’ve got nothing on children. 
Do children ever think about any- 
thing but themselves? Their trou- 
bles... ? As if nobody ever had 
em before. Well... . ? You ought 
to know. You teach ’em. 

WALTER [Softly.]: I think children 
are not so able to help themselves 
with their troubles. 

STANLEY [Not really listening.]: I 
tell you, children are the most selfish 
things in the world . . . So he drinks. 
Did you know it was my fault? I 
drive him to it. So I hear. 

[WALTER says nothing. ] 

Well ... ? Have you lost your 
tongue? 

WALTER [Very low.]: No. 

STANLEY: I'l] tell you why he drinks. 
So he can get over being with me. 
Have you noticed how this family of 
mine never get together in this house? 
Are you afraid of me? 

WALTER [ Straight]: No. 

STANLEY: Well, that’s a wonder. My 
son is. That’s something else I hear. 
What do you think? 

WALTER: I think . . . yes. 

sTANLEY [Blankly.]: Do you? 
WALTER [ With difficulty.]: I think 
he feels you do not love him, but 
still are expecting him to love you. 
STANLEY: Rubbish. 

WALTER [Retreating at once.|: I'm 
sorry. You did ask ine. 

STANLEY: He’s my son. How can he 
think that? 

WALTER: He does not wish to be 
alone with you because always he 
feels you are—well—judging 
him. When you look at him, he sees 
you are thinking——“How useless he 


.” 


is. 

STANLEY: And when he looks at 
me—what’s he thinking? Ah, that’s a 
different story, isn’t it? 

[ Bitterly.| “How common.” 
WALTER: Oh, no— 

STANLEY: Don’t tell me. Common! 
I’ve seen it too often. 

WALTER [Overbearing him ur- 
gently.|: No! You are wrong about 
him. You see in front of you he 
must always justify his life. His 
Greek, maybe, or because he loves 
an opera. When a boy must apologize 


for ears and eyes, it is very bad. 
STANLEY: Apologize? When have I 
asked him to apologize? 

WALTER: That’s not what I mean. 
STANLEY: Then why use such rid- 
iculous words? I can see now where 
he gets them from. 

WALTER [Gravely.]: Your son has 
got nothing from me. I wish he had. 
Sir, your son needs help. Will he get 
it? 

STANLEY: He can always come to 
me. He knows that. 

WALTER [ Raising his voice slightly]: 
And will he come? Does he come? 
STANLEY [Gathering dignity about 
him.|: As a matter of fact, we had 
a very frank talk last night. You 
didn’t know that, did you? What are 
you thinking? 

WALTER: You know, you are very like 
your son, Mr. Harrington. 

STANLEY [Sarcastic]: Oh, yes. In 
education, I suppose. 

WALTER: I say too much always... . 
[STANLEY shrugs. Suddenly he begins 
to talk more or less to himself. | 
STANLEY: What’s it matter? ... 

You start a family, work and plan. 
Suddenly you turn round and there’s 
nothing there. Probably never was. 
What's a family, anyway? Just—just 
kids with your blood in ’em. There’s 
no reason why they should like you 
.... You go on expecting it, of 
course, but it’s silly really. Like 
expecting °em to know what they 
meant to you when they were babies. 
They’re not supposed to know, 
perhaps. It’s not natural, really, when 
you come to think of it. You can’t 
expect anybody to know what they 
mean to somebody else—it’s not the 
way of things.[He stops, confused. 
When he resumes, his voice is even 
softer.] There’s just nothing. Bloody 
nothing. 

[Unseen by him, WALTER gestures 
towards him in a futile attempt at 
communication. He goes on staring 
into space, not heeding the tutor at 
all. | 

You get a wife and family and you 
work for them. And all the time you 
think: it'll be better next year. Next 
year it'll be all right. The children 


going to prep school, leaving it. 





Short trousers, long trousers. 

Perhaps he'll make the rugger fifteen 
or the cricket team or something— 
anything—and then his first girl 
friend and taking her home—or 
perhaps just keeping her to himself 
.. [Frankly.] But 
nothing .... Nothing . . . And now 
he hates me. 

WALTER: No.... 


till he’s sure . . 


STANLEY [Focusing again]: D’you 
think I don’t know? How sensitive 
do you have to be for that? Tell me 
because I don’t know too much 
about that sort of thing. [His bitter- 
ness rises once more.| I’m always too 
busy making money. [Violently.] Go 
on, tell me. Sensitive people have 
deep feelings, don’t they? They 
suffer a lot! 
WALTER: Please Mr. Harrington 
STANLEY [Violently]: I don’t want 
to hear! 
WALTER: Excuse me, sir. 
[ Pause. | 
[Moved and bewildered, WALTER rises 
and then leaves the room. On the 
landing he hesitates for a moment 
then, on an impulse, goes downstairs. 
STANLEY is left staring into space. 
He rises and moves aimlessly to the 
window. He stares out of it unsee- 
ingly, then sits slowly in the chair 
vacated by WALTER, so that we see 
only his back.] 
[WALTER reaches the living room, 
where c.ive has been lying inert in 
the armchair, in a strange awkward 
position suggesting acute depression. ] 
WALTER: Clive? What's the matter? 
Why are you sitting in the dark? I’ve 
been talking to your father. He 
thinks you hate him. 
[cLive does not appear to hear.| 
... The kings 
of Egypt were gods. Everything they 
did was right, everything they said 
was true, and when they died, they 
grew faces of gold. You must try to 
forgive your parents for being 
average and wrong when you wor- 
shipped them once. Why are you so 
afraid? Is it—because you have no 
girl friend? Oh, you are so silly. 
Silly. Do you think sex will change 
you? Put you into a different world, 
where everything will mean more to 


Clive, listen to me . 


you? I thought so too, once. I 
thought it would change me into a 
man so my father could never touch 
me again. I didn’t know exactly what 
it would be like, but I thought it 
would burn me and bring me terrible 
pain. But afterwards, I’d be strong 
and very wise .... There was a girl 
in Muhlbach. She worked in her 
mother’s grocery shop. One night I 
had a few drinks and, just for a joke, 
I broke into her bedroom through 
the window. I stayed with her all 
night. And I entered heaven. I really 
did. Between her arms was the only 
place in the world that mattered. 
When daylight came, I felt I had 
changed for ever. A little later I got 
up. I looked round, but the room was 
exactly the same. This was incompre- 
hensible. It should have been so huge 
now—filled with air. But it seemed 
very small and stuffy, and outside 

it was raining. I remember I hated 
the soap for lying there in the dish 
just as it had done the night before. 
I watched her putting on her clothes. 
I thought: “We’re tied together now 
by an invisible thread.” And then she 
said, “It’s nine o’clock: I must be 
off”’—and went downstairs to open 
the shop. Then, I looked into the 
mirror: at least my eyes would be 
different. [Jronically.| They were 

a little red, yes—but I was exactly 
the same—still a boy. Rain was still 
here. And all the problems of 
yesterday were still waiting. 

[He pauses and puts his hand on 
CLIVE’s arm. | 

Sex by itself is nothing, believe me. 
Just like breathing—only important 
when it goes wrong. And Clive, this 
only happens if you’re afraid of it. 
What are you thinking ... ? Please 
talk to me. 

cLIVE [Very low]: Walter .... 
WALTER: Yes? 

CLIVE [Low, his head buried]: What's 
wrong with me? 

WALTER: There’s nothing wrong with 
you. Nothing. 

CLIVE: Don’t fool me. I know. 
WALTER: There’s nothing wrong but 
in your mind. What you think about. 
cLIvVE [Despairing]: What is it? 
What have they done to me? 


WALTER: Clive—Your parents love 
you. Everything they have done has 
been from love. I am sure of this. 
CLIVE: Then God save me from love. 
WALTER: He will not... . You have 
more in you than any man I’ve ever 
met. 

cLivE [Breaking free]: Stop it... 
WALTER: Clive, my dear friend, let 
me help you. 

CLIVE: Cut that out! 

WALTER: What? 

cLIVE: Pity. D’you think I'd have let 
him take the guts out of me, if his 
attempts to love me weren't so rotten 
to watch? 

WALTER [Gently]: I don’t pity you, 
Clive. And you mustn’t pity yourself. 
You can end this and you must. You 
must leave here. You—not me. At the 
moment you are—[ gestures |—on 
your family. I don’t know the word. 
Like a butterfly on a pin. 

cLiIvE [With distaste}: Impaled. 
WALTER: Yes. And you must get off 
the pin. At the end of term in Cam- 
bridge, don’t come back here. Go 
anywhere else you like. Join your 
American friend singing. Go into a 
factory. Anything. The important thing 
is this—as soon as you are out of here, 
people will start telling you who you 
are. [Tenderly.] Maybe you will not 
like it, but that’s nonsense, you must 
always like the truth. 

[cLtve shakes his head “No.” | 

You think you can’t do this, but you 
must. Oh, is this so difficult? ...I 
could tell you what / want. 

CLIVE: Go on. 

WALTER: To live in England. To be 
happy teaching. One day to marry. To 
have children, and many English 

.. And now you. What do 
you want? 

[ Pause. | 

CLIVE [Faintly|: Something—I’m not 
sure. [/ntimately.| Yes—I think I 
want .. . to achieve sometl.ing that 
only I could do. I want to fall in love 
with just one person. To know what 
it is to bless and be blessed. And to 
serve a great cause with devotion. 

[ Appealing.] I want to be involved. 
WALTER: Then break the glass! Get 
out of the coffin! Jump up and begin 
yourself. Make up your own time 


friends . 





five finger exercise 


without one minute when you don’t 
care who you are. 

[STANLEY rises from the table in the 
schoolroom and leaves the room. He 
goes downstairs. | 

Trust everything, not because it’s 
wise, but because not to trust will 
kill you. Trust me, for instance. I'll 
see you often. But you must go away 
from here. Say yes—you will go. 
[STANLEY enters the room, unheard. |] 
cLive [Nodding]: Yes. I'll go. 
WALTER: The next vacation. 

CLIVE: The next vacation. 

WALTER: Good! 

CLIVE: Isn’t it silly? We seem to 
spend all the time ordering each 
other out of the house! 

WALTER: A very friendly way to 
spend the time. 

[The main light snaps on. STANLEY 
stands in the doorway. | 

STANLEY: Clive—don’t you think it’s 
time you went to bed? 

CLIVE: I suppose so. 

WALTER [Gently to CLIVE]: You’re 
sure you are all right now? 

cLive: Yes, I’m all right. 

[CLIVE goes out, upstairs, and into his 
room, WALTER gives his half-bow and 
makes as if to follow, but is stopped 
by STANLEY. | 

STANLEY [| Raging]: Just who the hell 
do you think you are? 

WALTER: I’m sorry? 

STANLEY: The world owes you a 
living: that’s it. 

WALTER: Mr. Harrington— 

STANLEY [| Brutally]: Don’t “Mr. 
Harrington” me, with your smarmy 
voice and bowing from the waist. 
You had the gall to patronize me 
just now—tell me what’s wrong with 
my home.... 
WALTER: You forget 
for my opinion. 
STANLEY: Oh, yes. And what else did 
I ask you to do? Turn my son into a 


you asked me 


sissy ? 

WALTER: Your son-is a fine, 
intelligent boy. 

STANLEY: He’s a mess, that’s what 
he is. And it’s your fault. 

WALTER: My fault——? 

STANLEY [Blindly]: Yes, yours. 
Yours. You, the arty boys. It’s you 


who've taken him... . [Hurling the 


names as if they were insults. | 
Shakespeare! Beethoven! .. . All 
the time, till I can’t touch him... . 
What gave you the right to steal my 
boy? 

WALTER [With pity]: You will believe 
what you please. 

STANLEY: I’m not blind you know— 
and I’m not deaf. I heard you telling 
him just now— “Get out of this 
house” you said. 

WALTER: Yes, I did. 

STANLEY: How dare you say a thing 
like that? What right have you—in 
my house, working for me—to say 
a thing like that? 

WALTER: My friendship for your 
son. 

STANLEY: Oh, of course! And your 
friendship with my daughter Pamela 
too, what about that? 

WALTER: Pamela? 

STANLEY [Crisply, with satisfaction]: 
Your employer, Mrs. Harrington, 
has asked me to dismiss you because 
she thinks you are having a bad 
effect upon our daughter. 

[Slight pause. | 

WALTER [/ncredulous|: Mrs. Har- 
rington said this? 

STANLEY: Yes. 

WALTER: But it’s not true. Not true 
Meier 

STANLEY [Carefully]: No. I don’t 
think it is. 

[Slight pause. WALTER looks in utter 
distress and bewilderment at 
STANLEY. | 

WALTER: Then—why... ? 
STANLEY: Could it be because you've 
been trying to make love to my wife? 
[ WALTER reacts sharply to protest. 
STANLEY goes on in the same quiet 
tone. | 

You filthy German bastard. 

[The boy winces as if he has been 
slapped. | 

Once a German, always a German. 
Take what you want and the hell 
with everyone else. 

[WALTER stands rigid, with face 
averted. STANLEY moves round him as 
if he were a statue. | 

You're a fool, too. Did you really 
think my wife would ever risk any- 
thing for you? Oh, I know it’s very 
cultured to look down on money, but 


that’s a very different thing from 
giving it up. Well, now you've had 
your chips, and she’s sent me to give 
them to you. 
[A long pause.] 
[When WALTER speaks, it is very 
quietly, from the depth of his 
humiliation. | 
WALTER: You really believe. . .? It’s 
not possible ... . 
STANLEY: Oh, yes—it’s quite possible. 
I’ve got a perfect witness, “unim- 
peachable” as we say in England. 
[WALTER looks at him.] 
Can’t you guess... ? No... ? 
{Hard.| Your pal. Your good pal. 
WALTER [Whispering]: Clive? 
STANLEY: Of course Clive: who else? 
WALTER [/n disbelief|: No! 
STANLEY: He told me he saw you 
both—in this room, last night. 
WALTER: No—oh, no—but— 
STANLEY: Do you know what we do 
with people like you in England? 
Chuck ’em out. [Lowering his voice.]| 
I’m going to fix it so you never get 
your naturalization papers. I’m going 
to write to the immigration people. 
I'll write tonight, and tell them all 
about you. I'll say—let’s see—*Much 
though I hate to complain about 
people behind their backs, I feel it 
my duty in this case to warn you 
about this young German’s standard 
of morality. Whilst under my roof, he 
attempted to force his attentions on 
my young daughter, who is only 
fourteen.” Try and get your papers 
after that. They'll send you back to 
the place where you belong! .. . 
[LouIsE enters from kitchen. WALTER 
faces away from them.] 
LOUISE: Stanley, I thought you were 
upstairs—Walter! What’s the 
matter? 
STANLEY: I did what you asked me. 
LouIsE: Yes, but how did you do it? 
I can just imagine. 
[She puts down the tray and goes 
to WALTER. | 
Was he very brutal, mon cher? Oh 
... poor little Hibou 
[WALTER does not look at her.] 
But you know yourself it’s for the 
best, don’t you? It’s so silly, being 
CR os 
[Suddenly, unexpectedly, WALTER 





falls on his knzes and grasps her 
hand in an imploring, desperate, 
filial gesture. | 

WALTER: Don’t... I beg of you.... 
[STANLEY moves sharply away from 
them. ] 

LouIsE [Trying to free herself]: 
Walter, please .... 
WALTER: No.... 
LOUISE: Really, Walter... ! Get up 
at once. 

WALTER: Please ...don’t.... 
LOUISE: Do you hear me? 

STANLEY [Who has turned round]: 
Too sensitive for you, my dear? 
Louise [Stung by his mockery]: 
Walter! Will you stop making an 
exhibition of yourself? You're being 
embarrassing and ridiculous. 

[He stiffens. She moderates her tone.| 
Now, please get up, and stop making 
an exhibition of yourself. 

[He does so, slowly relinquishing her 
hand and looking away from her.} 
I’m sorry, but I’m afraid you deserved 
to be spoken to like that. I'm really 
very disappointed in you.... 

Both our children have been con- 
siderably disturbed by your presence 
in our house. And of course I could 
never allow that. They have always 
come first with me. I’m sure you 
understand. 

[No reply. | 


Now, as regards finances, we will 


make it as easy for you as possible. 


You could manage a month’s wages, 
I think, Stanley? 

STANLEY: Oh... yes. 

LOUISE: There you are. A month’s 
wage. I call that quite generous, 
don’t you? 

WALTER [/n a remote, disinterested 
voice]: Yes. 

LoutsE: Good. [Seeing his distress.] 
Oh, don’t look so stricken, Hibou. It 
makes it so much more difficult for 
everybody. 

[A pause. WALTER leaves the room.] 
[Calling after him.| Well, of all the 
embarrassing, hysterical scenes . . . 
[Rounding on sTaNLEY.] You seem 
to have handled it brilliantly. 

[As WALTER reaches the landing, 
CLIVE appears. | 

cLive: Walter—— 

WALTER: No! 


[WALTER shakes him off and rushes 
into his room, slamming the door.] 
[cLIve enters from hall.] 

cLiveE: What’s the matter with 
Walter? 

LOUISE: He’s a little upset. There’s 
some supper here for you—you’d 
better eat it. 

CLIVE: Why is he upset? What’s been 
going on down here? 

Louise: I think it’s better if we don’t 
talk about it. 

CLIVE: Do you want to talk about it, 
Father? [STANLEY is standing at the 
window curtain. He is trembling. | 
Father—I’m asking you a question. 
Do you hear me? 

LOUISE: Don’t be so impertinent, 
Clive 
that. 
cLtivE: Ah—your father and I—the 
new alliance. What have you both 


speaking to your father like 


done to Walter—both of you? I’m 
only asking a simple question. 

[A pause, STANLEY turns then, with 
difficulty. He speaks. 

STANLEY: If you really want to know, 
I told him what you said last night 
about him and your mother. 

LOUISE: Me? 

STANLEY: Yes, my dear. You and 
your daughter’s tutor—a pretty 
picture. 

Louise [Shaken]: What did he tell 
you? Clive, what did you say? 
STANLEY: Never mind—I didn’t 
believe it. 

LOUISE: I want to know what Clive 
said to you. 

STANLEY: What's it matter—It never 
matters what he says. 

CLIVE: So you didn’t believe me? 
STANLEY: Did you really think I 
would? 

CLIVE: Then why did you talk to 
Walter just now as if you did? Why 
was he so upset?—Well? 

[But STANLEY is past reply, past 
justification or even the attitude of 
parenthood. He opens his mouth to 
speak, stares at them both in mute 
pain, then goes out without a word, 
and upstairs to his room. CLIVE stares 
after him.] 

CLIVE: Well, Mother? 

LOUISE: Jou-jou! Jou-jou, you didn’t 
suggest .. . . But this is horrible 


....+ You couldn’t have said such 
things about me, surely? 

cLivE: Yes—I said them. 

LOUISE: But why? 

cLIvVE: I don’t know. 

LOUISE: Jou-jou! 

cLIVE: I don’t know. I do something 
terrible that Ill remember all my 
life, that’ll make me sick whenever 

I think of it—and I don’t know why. 
LouIsE: You’re ill—you must be. 
cLIve: Oh no! It only means / can 
damage people too—that’s all. I can 
dish it out—just like everyone else. 
LouIse: But it’s not true. It’s not 
true, what you said. 

CLIVE: True? I told the lie, yes. But 
what I felt under the lie—about you 
and Walter—was that so untrue? No, 
don’t answer, because whatever you 
said just wouldn’t be real. You’ve 
forgotten what it is to be honest 
about true feelings. True! The only 
true thing I know is what’s happened 
to him—my father! 

Louise: You're ill. 

CLIVE: Yes—and you're so worried 
about me. Department of Flattering 
Unction. 

Louise: Clive—you frighten me.Why 
are you being so terrible? What have 
I done? 

CLIVE: Don’t you know? Can’t you 
see what you’ve done? There isn’t a 
Stanley Harrington any more. We’ve 
broken him in bits between us. 
Louise: I don’t know what you’re 
talking about. I really don’t. 

cLIVE: No—you don’t .. . . Poor 
man. 

LOUISE: Clive—you hate me. 

cLivE: I hate. Isn’t that enough? 
[Pause.] Is the war in this house 
never going to end? 

LouIsE: War? 

CLIVE: The war you both declared 
when you married. The culture war 
with me as ammunition. “Let’s show 
him how small he is”—“Let’s show 
her where she gets off.” And always 
through me! .. . He wasn’t always 

a bully—I’m sure of that. You made 
him into one. 

Louise: I'll not go on with this con- 
versation another moment. It’s 
obscene. Your father’s upset. Simply 
upset, that’s all. 
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CLIVE: But why is he upset? 
“LoutseE: About something I asked 
him to do. 

CLIVE: It was something to do with 
Walter wasn’t it? What have you 
done to Walter? 

Louise: If you must know—he’s been 
dismissed. 

CLIVE: Mother—no! 

LouIsE: I assure you there were 
excellent reasons. 

CLIVE: But you can’t dismiss him. 
You can’t. Not even you——[/n 
sudden despair.| He can’t go away 
from here! 

[She looks at him curiously.] 
Louise [Calmly]: If you want to' 
know, I did it for Pam. I’m afraid his 
influence over her was getting rather 
stronger than I cared for. 

[A slight pause. She sits.] 

cLIve [Also calm]: I see. 

[The slow third movement of 
Mahler’s Fourth Symphony is heard 
from WALTER'S room. | 

Louise: Well, evidently the boy 
himself is not so shattered by the 
news as you are... . Don’t you 
think you'd better eat your supper? 
cuivE [ Matter of fact|: What was it? 
Jealousy? Shame, when you saw 
them so innocent together? Or just 
the sheer vulgarity of competing 
with one’s own daughter? 

Louise: How dare you! 

CLIVE: Dearest Mother, who are you 
trying to fool? I know your rules. 
Don’t give sympathy to a man if 
others are giving it too—he’ll never 
see how unique you are. Besides, 
doing what everyone else does is just 
too vulgar. Like going to Monte, or 
falling in love. 

[LouIsE bursts into tears. | 

{ Anguished.| Mother! 

[She sobs helplessly for a moment. | 
[With a wild, hopeless grief.| Oh, 

it goes on and on. No meeting... . 
Never. . 


important to each other? Why can’t 


.. Why can’t we be 


we ever come back into the room 
and be new to each other? Why 
doesn’t a night’s sleep lying all those 
dark hours with ourselves forgotten 
and then coming alive again, why 
doesn’t it ever change us? Give us 
new things to see—new things to say 


too: not just “Eat your eggs,” or 
“You were in late”’—the old dreari- 
ness, [ Desperately, to his mother.] 

I want to know you. But you wonder- 
ful—changed into yourself... . 
Don’t you understand? So that you 
can change me. 

[She sits unmoving, no longer crying, 
giving no indication of having heard. 
Her son kneels to her and embraces 
her with desperate tenderness. | 
[Tenderly.] Maman . . . Maman, 
chérie .. . 

[For a moment she endures it, then, 
with a gesture of repulsion, she 
shakes him off.] 

LOUISE: Don’t! 

cLivE [Falling back]: Maman... 
LouIsE [Rounding on him]: D’you 
think you’re the only one can ask 
terrible questions? Supposing I ask 
a few. Supposing I ask them 

You ought to be glad Walter’s going, 
but you’re not. Why not? Why aren’t 
you glad? You want him to stay, don’t 
you? You want him to stay very much. 
Why? 

cLiveE [Jn panic]: Maman! 

Louise [Pitiless]}: Why... ? You 
said filthy things to your father 
about me. Filth and lies. Why? Can 
you think of an answer? .. . Why, 
Clive? Why about me and Walter? 
Why? Why... ? Why? 

cLive [In a scream]: You're 

killing ...! 

[She stops, her arm stretched out in 
a sudden gesture of true maternal 
protectiveness. CLIVE has both his 
hands before his face, as if to ward 
off a blow. In the silence, they both 
become aware of a strange sound: 
the record playing in WALTER'S room 
has stuck. The same phrase is being 
played again and again. The needle 
is not moved on. The pause is held. 
CLIVE lowers his hands. A dawning 
alarm expresses itself on LOUISE’s 
face. | 

[STANLEY comes from his room and 
appears on the landing, drawn by the 
noise. He goes to WALTER’S room and 
knocks. There is no reply. He turns 
the handle, but has to push the door 
hard to get it open. WALTER’s jacket 
is stuffed under it. He disappears 
for a second, then comes out coughing. | 


STANLEY: Louise! 

LOUISE: Stanley? 

[She runs upstairs. CLIvE still stays 
where he is.] 

STANLEY [Returning to the room.]: 
Get the doctor. 

[LOUISE arrives on the landing. The 
record is switched off.] 

LouIsE: What is it? What’s happened? 
STANLEY [From the bedroom.]|: It’s 
Walter .. . get a doctor .. . Quick. 
[LOUISE runs downstairs again, 
coughing from the gas. CLIVE has 
moved slowly out of the room and 
starts going upstairs as his mother 
comes down them and starts to 
telephone. | 
Louise: Hello . 
please. 


.» Hello... 342, 


[STANLEY re-emerges, dragging the 
unconscious boy out of the room. 
He lays him on the landing. | 
STANLEY [Over the body, rapidly 
and urgently.|: Dear God, let him 
live. Dear God, let him live. . . 
please—dear God. I'll never . . . 
[cLIvE appears on the landing. He 
kneels next to his father.] 

Oh, God, please! 

cLive: Walter! 

[WALTER stirs. ] 

STANLEY: He’s all right. He’s all 
right. 

WALTER: Schon gut. Mir fehlt 
nichts. 

STANLEY [Joyfully.]: Boy! ... 
are 

[Woken by the noise, PAMELA 
comes from her room into the 
schoolroom. Sleepily she turns on 
the light. cLive moves quickly to 
prevent her seeing the scene on the 
landing. | 

PAMELA: What is it? What’s the 
matter? 

ciive: Nothing. It’s all right. It’s 
all right. Walter fell down and hurt 
himself. Just like you did. Now go 
back to bed. . . . [Kindly.] Go on. 
[She allows herself to be pushed 
gently back into her bedroom. 
CLIVE closes the door. 

cLive [In a whisper.]: The cour- 
age. For all of us. Oh, God— 
give it. 
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BRITISH THEATRE 


The Old Vic’s new ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’: John Stride (left) as Romeo, Thomas Kempinski as his adversary Tybalt. 
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LEFT : Not long before scoring her current 
success on Broadway, Joan Plowright 

had another, in ‘‘ Roots,’’ Arnold Wesker’s 
work set in the backwoods of Britain. 
Gwen Nelson played the role of her mother. 


BELOW : ‘‘ Ross’’ is Terence Rattigan’s new 
play about Lawrence of Arabia, the role 
created by Alec Guinness. Here Lawrence 
has become a prisoner of the Turks after 
leading the Arab revolt against them. 


Angus McBean 


LEFT: The life of Thomas More comprises 
the theme of ‘‘ A Man for All Seasons.’’ 
More was played by Paul Scofield (front) ; 
Thomas Cromwell, by Andrew Keir 

in Robert Bolt’s new historical work. 
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Still another “new wave’ 


— playwrights like Arnold Wesker and 


Harold Pinter, actors like Peter Woodthorpe and Peter O’Toole— 


have added their names to an illustrious youth movement headed by 


Osborne, Behan, Delaney and Plowright; and the year also brought 


new triwmphs for veterans like Rattigan and Guinness 


Sometimes it seemed during the year just past that most 
of the plays at London’s thirty-six major theatres were 
being written by an open conspiracy of five men. Between 
them they accounted for thirteen opening nights. One of 
these playwrights was, of course, Shakespeare. Romeo 
and Juliet and Richard I] and Henry V were in the 
repertory at the Old Vic; Twelfth Night was imported 
from Stratford-on-Avon to help open the Memorial Thea- 
tre’s new London showcase at the Aldwych Theatre. 
(Five other Shakespeare plays were also given during the 
regular Shakespeare Memorial Theatre season in Strat- 
ford.) Terence Rattigan had two plays running in the 
West End at once, a coincidence that admittedly lasted 
only four days when Joie de Vivre, a rather cumbrously 
mounted musical version of his great prewar hit French 
Without Tears, appeared momentarily to join his latest 
and most ambitious piece of craftsmanship, Ross. But 
Robert Bolt succeeded where Rattigan failed; his A Man 
for All Seasons and The Tiger and the Horse have been 
holding forth since last summer, cheek by jowl at two 
neighboring Shaftesbury Avenue theatres. Two of the 
new young radical writers, Christopher Logue and Arnold 
Wesker, both had more than one play in twelve months at 
the Royal Court. A Brechtian musical, The Lily White 
Boys, for which Logue supplied the lyrics, was followed 
later in the year by a double bill called Trials by Logue. 
And Wesker’s trilogy, consisting of Chicken Soup with 
Barley, Roots and I'm Talking About Jerusalem, ran for a 
season during the summer. 

Much more impressive than that numerological phe- 
nomenon was the discovery that on the list were two of 
the best plays written by living British authors, Ross and 
Roots. In the present climate of hipster opinion, it is al- 
most dangerously unfashionable to admire Rattigan. Most 
modern plays are practically dragged screaming onto the 
stage with a forceps. They are smacked into life in full 
view of the audience and they resemble their creators in 
every detail. That is Arnold Wesker’s method. His trilogy 
mostly looks and sounds like him—full of unruly ideas that 
will not stay quiet, that shout each other down amid the 
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by Alan Brien 


babble. His plays are a playground for his political 
opinions. Such is not Rattigan’s way; he creates his drama 
almost by immaculate conception. It even seems some- 
times that he has mastered the technique of his craft too 
well. His construction is seamless, his dovetailing invis- 
ible, his style functional, and his surface polish dazzling. 
Because Rattigan makes the job look easy, too many 
critics are apt to believe that it is easy. 

Ross is engrossing drama that distills from the complex, 
controversial, confusing life of Lawrence of Arabia a se- 
ries of vivid and gripping incidents remembered by the 
hero in a malarial dream. The central role was played by 
Alec Guinness with a control of technique so masterly 
that it seemed almost insulting. He appeared as Law- 
rence just after World War I, hidden away from fame as a 
ranker in the Air Force under the nom de guerre Ross— 
a coarsened, clumsy figure in an ugly uniform, who has 
retracted his soul the way a tortoise retracts its head. 
Then there is Lawrence the young man just arrived in the 
Middle East—gay, sportive, uncalloused by experience, 
and showing off like a quiz kid. After the danger and 
boredom and adulation of his desert war, there is yet an- 
other Lawrence who now is armored with the leathery 
resilience of a Napoleon; here Guinness strutted and gig- 
gled and commanded with all the offhand charm of the 
superman consciously spinning a web to enmesh his con- 
ventional colleagues. The dramatic crisis of the play 
comes when Lawrence is captured and raped by the Turk- 
ish commandant, and realizes that he has found a certain 
horrible pleasure in being broken and manhandled. And 
when Guinness dragged himself off stage like a dying 
camel doing a slow-motion dance, he was almost ludi- 
crous but superbly and agonizingly convincing. 

Ross is Rattigan’s most ambitious play yet, and he was 
served brilliantly by his leading actor. But one of the most 
impressive and cheering facts about the British theatre 
today is the steady increase in the number of worthy 
young players. At the end of January, H. M. Tennent 


Mr. Brien is drama critic of the Spectator. 





Ltd., the producer, replaced Guinness by bringing in 
Michael Bryant, a thirty-two-year-old who is virtually un- 
known to West End audiences apart from his subtle and 
moving performance as the German tutor in Five Finger 
Exercise. When the richest and most powerful manage- 
ment in Britain—which has often been criticized for its 
overreliance on star names—begins to find its generals 
within the ranks, it is a sign that the theatre really is on 
the march. 

Roots is the most organized, almost Rattiganized, play 
in Wesker’s trilogy. It is the only one in which the auto- 
biographical hero Ronnie does not appear. His country- 
born girl friend and her obstinate, uneducated, mud- 
happy family are preparing themselves to meet this Jew- 
ish Socialist intellectual from the city—but like Godot, he 
never arrives. It is a slow, careful, painstaking play that 
really falls into shape only when it is seen backwards 
from the final curtain. But it has the solidity, and certain- 
ty, of an almost perfect small masterpiece. 

Here, too, a young performer, Joan Plowright, suddenly 
found the part in which all her talents jelled, and she be- 
came a star during the run of the original production of 
Roots: Beatie Bryant is a role to stand alongside Jimmy 
Porter of Look Back in Anger as a key type and emblem 
of the new British theatre. And however often Roots is 
revived, Beatie will always be embodied for me in Joan 
Plowright’s rag-doll girl with the madcap eyes and the 
pip-squeak voice as she dances her funny, touching, naive 
ballet around the kitchen at the end of the second act. 

Another unexpected phenomenon in the British theatre 
is the appearance of Robert Bolt—a young playwright of 
ideas who is yet commercially successful. He is the most 
West End of all the new wave. He writes his plays with a 
studious care for construction that might seem cold- 
blooded to a Brendan Behan or a Shelagh Delaney. Each 
play, whether set in the present or the past, has a thesis 
that signals its contemporary relevance with an outsize 
wink. Bolt’s works always have fat parts for star actors, 
and provide each one with a big scene that nevertheless 
does not overshadow the supporting players. They at- 
tract almost everyone—managements, backers, critics and 
audiences. Everyone, that is, except me. 

Both The Tiger and the Horse and A Man for All Sea- 
sons failed to satisfy me despite their intelligence and in- 

tegrity. Their impact seems to be diffused through layers 
of frosted glass. Their ingenuity is mechanical; at the 
end, I feel as I do about the plays of John Mortimer: that 
they have been written from outside, not spun from with- 
in. Bolt never gives me that unmistakable theatrical thrill 
of recognizing behind the grease paint an author compul- 
sively revealing the secrets of his own heart. 

The most unexpected and, for me, the most welcome 
success of the year in London was Harold Pinter’s The 
Caretaker. Pinter is the eggheads’ Hitchcock. His appeal 
is intellectual, and its capacity for making addicts is con- 
siderable. His first play three years ago received a critical 
slating that killed it within three [continued on page 76] 


Wesker’s ‘‘Chicken Soup with Barley’’ 
deals with an East End Jewish family’s 
varying reactions to Communism 
between 1936 and 1957. (Kathleen 
Michael and David Saire) 
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**The Tiger and the Horse’’ presents the 
Redgraves, Michael and daughter Vanessa, 
in the same relationship. Robert 

Bolt’s success is about the troubled 

family of a stuffy college master. 
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‘‘Sparrers Can’t Sing’’ offers a slice 
of life in the rowdy and dilapidated 
precincts of Stepney. The author, 
Stephen Lewis (left), also was in the 
cast. At right: Roy Kinnear. 
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Oscar Wilde (1856-1900) cut a striking figure 
in London society, but the fancy dress, 

long hair, and air of preoccupation made him 
a choice target for satires like 

the Gilbert and Sullivan ‘‘ Patience.’ 
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BRITISH THEATRE 


Oscar Wilde and His Actors 


Ever the diplomat, where players were concerned, 
the playwright usually won his point through 


charm; he could even make them like being kept 


late at rehearsals, recalls a noted biographer 


by Hesketh Pearson 


There was so much of the exhibitionist in Oscar Wilde 
that he instinctively understood the histrionic tempera- 
ment, and got on very well socially with actors and ac- 
tresses. Professionally, ego reacting against ego, he occa- 
sionally found them difficult to manage, and since he dis- 
liked argument, he sometimes allowed them to manage 
him. 

Soon after leaving Oxford he made the acquaintance of 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, and praised them lavishly 
in sonnets. As he was an artist in paying compliments, 
Irving liked him, though a line in one of his sonnets had 
the curious effect of revealing a wholly unsuspected vein 
of self-criticism in the actor. Wilde addressed Irving as 
“Thou trumpet set for Shakespeare's lips to blow!” A mem- 
ber of the Lyceum company, Edward O'Neill, told me 
that someone had quoted the line in the presence of Irv- 
ing, who smiled and said, “Trumpet? H’m — not quite my 
instrument. H’m. Clarinet is nearer the mark. . . but it 
would spoil the line.” Ellen Terry was delighted with the 
sonnets addressed to her, and thought Wilde the most re- 
markable of all the famous men she had met, praising him 
at a time when his name was unmentionable in social 
circles. 

I happened to adopt a stage career at a time when 
many actors who had appeared in the original produc- 
tions of Wilde’s plays were still alive, and I started off 
with two actor-managers who had put on three of them. 
As I was a great admirer of Wilde’s works, I pumped 
everyone who had known him for information about his 
personality, and was therefore able to contribute much of 
interest to the story of his life when I came to write it, in- 
cluding conversations and anecdotes that would otherwise 
have perished with those who recalled them. My first job 
was with Herbert Beerbohm Tree, who had known Wilde 
for many years, produced his play A Woman of No Im- 





Mr. Pearson is the biographer of many leading British 
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Wilde was also the 

subject of pen parodies. 
This one is the work 

of a master, Max Beerbohm. 
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portance at the Haymarket Theatre in 1893, and consid- 
ered him “the greatest man I have ever known — and the 
greatest gentleman.” 


Tree reveled in Wilde’s wit, found his company so en- 
thralling that he never missed an opportunity to meet 
him, and entered many of his witticisms in a notebook. 
Even when they clashed at rehearsals, Tree gave way; 
though he found it impossible to accept the advice of 
other authors without indulging in “scenes,” he suc- 
cumbed to Wilde’s charm and did as he was told after 
an occasional but good-natured discussion. So many 
furious disputes with authors had confused his memory, 
however, that when I asked whether he had produced 
A Woman of No Importance with the assistance of Wilde, 
he replied, “With the interference of Wilde.” He may 
have been feeling a little peevish at the moment because I 
had reminded him of a remark by Wilde: “Seeing Her- 
bert’s Hamlet is like reading Shakespeare with flashes of 
limelight.” Tree never forgot the good nature of Wilde 
or the fascination of his company, and helped him gen- 
erously after Wilde’s release from prison. 

An actor who played the juvenile lead in that play, 
Fred Terry, afterwards became a well-known manager, 
and made the success of his life by producing The Scarlet 
Pimpernel. At first he did not hit it off with Wilde, who 
wanted him to play the part with youthful enthusiasm. 
Perceiving that Terry resented advice, Wilde adopted a 
subtle strategy. He found that Terry was a great admirer 
of Dickens, and during lunch one day spoke of that 
novelist’s characters with so much discernment and ap- 


preciation that the actor, completely won over, agreed to 
play the part exactly as the author wished. But an hour's 
undiluted talk on the novels of Dickens was rather more 
than Wilde could bear, and he nearly ruined the effect 
he had made when Terry expressed the pleasure it had 
given him to find someone who was so fond of Dickens. 
“Oh, my dear boy, I’ve never read a word of his in my 
life!” said Wilde. Terry knew that was a joke, but had he 
also known that Wilde disliked Dickens, he might have 
given more trouble at rehearsals. 


Soon after leaving Tree’s company I joined that of 
George Alexander, who had been responsible for Wilde’s 
first and last comedies, Lady Windermere’s Fan (1892) 
and The Importance of Being Earnest (1895). Alexander 
was not so easygoing as Tree; he was primarily a first-rate 
man of business who ran the St. James's Theatre for near- 
ly thirty years with conspicuous success. Having man- 
aged, with an advance on royalties, to coax the first play 
out of Wilde, he offered to buy it outright for 21,000. 
Wilde appeared pleased at that. He said, “I have so 
much confidence in your excellent judgment, my dear 
Alec, that—” Then he paused, while Alexander secretly 
congratulated himself on his cunning, before completing 
the sentence with these words: “that I cannot but refuse 
your generous offer.” The author made about £7,000 out 
of the original run. 


There were many disagreements at rehearsals. In two 
cases Alexander was firm and right, Wilde obstinate and 
wrong, but fortunately for the play the actor's view pre- 
vailed. Ben Webster, who played Cecil Graham, told me 
that he once saw Wilde lean over the orchestra rail and 
say, “Pray remember that this is my conception, not 
yours.” To which Alexander, leaning over the footlights, 
replied, “Pray remember that this is my production, not 
yours.” 

Webster was asked to wear a green carnation in his 
buttonhole. 

“Why green?” he said. 

“Because it is a charming color,” Wilde replied. 

“But there is no such thing as a green carnation.” 

“True, but there will be. Nature always copies art, and 
it is our duty to teach nature how to behave. When the 
other carnatic.s hear of our wonderful flower, they will 
droop and dw and next year they will do their best to 
come up green. Some will overdo it, and it may then be 
our duty to invent a new color.” 

The hit of the piece was made by Marion Terry 
(Ellen’s sister) as Mrs. Erlynne. Twenty-one years later 
she read the part of Portia for a Shakespearean Society 
of which I was secretary, and after it was over I asked her 
whether she had liked Wilde. “I liked him so much that I 
would rather not talk about him” was her cryptic answer. 
Had I been older I would have probed further, but she 
looked rather stern and I felt deflated. 

Another actress, Mrs. Calvert, once told Bernard Shaw 
that no author had ever been so nice to her at rehearsals 
as himself, with the single [continued on page 75] 
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G.B.S. and Intimations of Immortality 


A veteran critic explores the secret of Shaw’s continuing success: 


his mastery of pure prose, his supreme status as an entertainer, his 


profusion of ideas, all seasoned with “wit enough to keep it sweet” 


It is said that Bernard Shaw once refused the Order of 
Merit on the ground that he had long ago conferred that 
distinction upon himself. Such impudences he may have 
learned from his contemporary, Oscar Wilde, but he had 
more to back them up with, and lived long enough to 
know that the world had accepted him at his own valua- 
tion. 

What had once seemed only his little jokes in more 
than questionable taste turned out to be merely sound 
prophecies. Nobody had believed him in the early dark 
days when he wrote Elisabeth Marbury that he ‘would 
“by a dramatically regenerated 
public” — but he was. He may have gone a bit too far in 
the famous “Better than Shakespeare?” preface but he 
did, after all, only ask the question! And his prediction 
that he would, in any event, be read as long as any Eng- 
lish literature endures seems less preposterous today than 
when he made the boast. He who, by his own confession, 
had been caviar to the general is now something like 
come an almost sure prescription for filling them. What 
had been caviar to the general is now something like 
daily bread. Even his worst fear —that he might, like 
Shakespeare, be made an instrument of torture in the 
schools — has been realized. 

“Pyrotechnic,” he was usually called by his first grudg- 
ing admirers, and even today “brilliant” is the almost in- 
evitable adjective. But the true value of a brilliant object 
is notoriously difficult to judge, and though some of his 
paradoxes have turned into the platitudes of “advanced” 
thought, it may be just possible that we are still too be- 
dazzled to be quite sure what his absolute magnitude is. 

Shaw made his case against Shakespeare — without 
much damaging the victim — and it would be easy to 
make a case against him. Despite the proudest of his 
boasts, “I invented my morality,” it might be argued that 
he never had an original idea. His religion, “The Life 
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Mr. Krutch’s brushes with Shaw go back to 1915 when, 
as a new arrival in New York, he began following the 
fortunes of the Washington Square Players and their 
successor, the Theatre Guild. 


by Joseph Wood Krutch 


Force,” he confessedly took from Bergson; his economic 
theory from Marx, who, he said, “made a man of me.” 
Ibsenism (considerably perverted ), Wagnerism (distorted 
beyond recognition) and Nietzscheism (tamed into a 
kindly respectability ), he lifted out of context from their 
inventors. And as though all that borrowing were not 
enough, he got the lunatic fringe of his doctrine — anti- 
vaccinationism, vegetarianism, teetotalism, spelling re- 
form and the rest —from the 
whom he spent his early years. Only Freud came too late 
to make any significant contribution to the potpourri that 
he managed by some adroit legerdemain to arrange into 
what purported to be a consistent philosophy — the most 
inclusive since Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

One might go on to point out that what are ordinarily 
called “the passions” are so nearly absent from his plays 
that we willingly suspend our disbelief in puppets unlike 
any human being who ever lived (except possibly their 
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Shaw, aged ninety-four, in July, 1950—the last portrait. 
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creator) only because they are so lively, so articulate 
and so entertaining. Endowed with ideas and convictions 
alone, they are never convincing psychologically, and 
they act only as logical abstractions might act, never as 
believable men and women. Any visitor from outer space 
who prepared himself for the adventure by reading 
Shaw’s works would have a surprisingly complete knowl- 
edge of what arguments had been taking place on earth; 
but he would have formed a very wrong idea of the way 
in which human beings behave. 

Yet, just as Shaw realized well enough that the great- 
ness of Shakespeare is not to be disproved by the most 
convincing analysis of what he did not do, so we are 
similarly aware that in Shaw’s case also, what count are 
his qualities, not his limitations. If he did not invent a 
morality, he did invent a kind of play that had never 
existed before. No one else had ever written dramatic 
works like his in intention, in technique, or in effect. 
Neither had anyone ever exploited the possibilities of 
the English language in quite the same way. There is 
hardly a page in any one of his plays—hardly two suc- 
cessive sentences in his prefaces or his pamphlets — that 
is not immediately recognized as indubitably his by any 
moderately perceptive person. 

That he was a master of language does not mean that 
he could use it for every purpose for which language has 
ever been used. Under certain circumstances Shakespeare 


might conceivably have written like Shaw. Shaw could 


never under any circumstances have written like Shake- 
speare. The virtues of his prose are never those that 


suggest anything but prose, and his only real failures are 
those in which he attempts an effect of which only poetry 
is capable. 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that no one ever made 
pure prose more effective. He is economical, fluent, 
vigorous and precise. His prose, rich in purely comic 
invention, is also full of sudden turns and delightful, 
unexpected extravagances. We understand so clearly and 
so readily what he means to say that for the moment, at 
least, we would not think of disagreeing with him, and 
he entertains us so lavishly that we have no desire to 
escape from his spell. So many dragons are slain on 
every page, and so many Goliaths are toppled by the 
missiles from his sling, that we feel quite capable of 
taking on a few dragons or giants ourselves. No one ever 
gave a better demonstration of what is called the battle 
of words, or made the joy of such a battle seem more real. 

The chief virtue of the dramatic form he invented is 
simply that it gives full play to his gift for brilliant 
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expository prose. His plots are almost invariably artificial, 
usually eventually farcical, and though he employs vari- 
ous theatrical tricks quite skillfully when he fears that 
without them the audience may begin, like Polonius, to 
call for “a jig, or a tale of bawdry,” these theatrical 
devices are usually familiar ones. His characters may be 
passionless and curiously unaffected by recognizable 
human motives, but they are all endowed with his own 
gift for vivid, forceful and humorous speech — much as 
Shakespeare’s characters are all gifted with their creator's 
poetic powers. “I can explain anything to anybody,” one 
of his characters exclaims, “and what is more I enjoy 
doing it.” Such men are usually bores, but Shaw is one 
of the few to whom the astonished auditor is moved to 
reply, “Please do.” 

Not all great writers are copious, but the very greatest 
usually have been. Shaw never runs short of ideas, of 
convictions, of quips — or of words, words, words. His 
abnormally long plays are preceded by prefaces that are 
often books in themselves. And to whom except Shaw 
would it have ever occurred that, having written, in 
Man and Superman, a comedy twice the usual length, 
and having given it a preface equally long, he might just 
as well also append to it the whole text of a book (The 
Revolutionist’s Handbook) that one of the characters 
is supposed to have written? 

At first it seems odd that there were no plays much 
like Shaw’s in either form or tone before his, and that 
there have been no successful ones since. It is true 
that Oscar Wilde wrote comedies that depend almost 
entirely upon good talk, and also true that new plays are 
sometimes described by reviewers as “Shavian.” But 
Wilde’s are not at all like Shaw’s, and “Shavian” usually 
means no more than an attempt to make entertaining a 
more or less paradoxical thesis. There are no truly Shavian 
plays except those Shaw himself wrote because there has 
never been anyone else who could talk so well in his 
characteristic way. 

“Playboy and Prophet” was the subtitle Archibald 
Henderson gave to the 1932 version of the biography that 
Shaw himself authorized (the second of three major 
biographies of Shaw by Henderson), and it is singularly 
apt. Though Shaw may have been wholly sincere in his 
insistence that he was a fundamentally serious man, he 
was also congenitally a wit —a clown even — who for- 
tunately could never resist an opportunity to be funny 
even if it meant a temporary derailment of his argument. 
Nothing exasperated his first audience more than this 
inveterate frivolity mixed in with his seriousness (and 
nothing pleases the audience of the present day more than 
the same mixture). 

We are also much more aware than we once were of 
just how much his bark is worse than his bite. He clipped 
Nietzsche’s claws so effectively that the cult of the 
Superman comes down to little more than a belief that 
the man of tomorrow should [continued on page 77] 





FAMOUS AMERICAN THEATRES 
‘by E. Fosdick 


Until it fell victim to a fire two years ago, 
and the inevitable blows of a wrecking crew 
that followed, the Shubert Theatre in Wash- 
ington, D. C., had the appearance of a New 
Orleans belle, once socially prominent but 
now slumming on rowdy Ninth Street. The 
theatre’s white facade, fringed with iron 
lace, looked down on its skid-row neighbors 
through mammoth, black-rimmed lanterns, 
which suggested the eyes of a lady playing 
at theatricals, But the remote air was but 
an aristocratic pose. For forty-odd years, be- 
fore it became the Shubert, the theatre was 
a burlesque house: the Gayety. 

The Gayety, James Jeremiah Lake’s em- 
porium of burlesque sin, always dominated 
Ninth Street. Lake picked up the title of 
“Mayor” of that honky-tonk lane. Though 
other Ninth Street houses advertised the lure 
of the “femmes,” they offered it only on 
celluloid. The Gayety offered it in the flesh. 

American burlesque, as we know it, started 
between 1865 and 1868. Women’s legs were 
the nirvana of the nineteenth-century male. 
After Lydia Thompson's English blondes put 
beauties into tights, and The Black Crook 
had rioted the land, burlesque developed a 
pattern that satisfied customers for years. 
But by the early twenties its routine had be- 
come stale, and it took the introduction of 
fan dancers and strip-teasers to bring the 
boys scurrying back. 

When the theatre was completely refurb- 
ished—and renamed—in 1952, its classic ex- 
terior and star-studded lobby, designed by 
Bernard Lyon Frishman, and its gray-and- 
blue interior, by Donald Oenslager, were a 
far cry from the Ninth Street midway of 
sexy movie palaces. Yet, when it opened in 
1907, this theatre boasted a special Sunday- 
night show for men (admission: fifteen to 
twenty-five cents) that included a “wise 
selection of views realistically projected”; 
during the week, it had “The Jersey Lillies” 
with Leon Errol or Will Rogers, “King of 
the Lasso,” or others of the famous burlesque 
alumni. 


Even in its burlesque days, the Gayety 
enjoyed the patronage of men prominent in 
public life. Associate Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, of the Supreme Court, relaxed there. 
He would read a book, according to pop- 


ular legend, while the comics were on, but 
gave his undivided attention when the girls 
began to peel. Legend also has it that Presi- 
dent Harding occasionally slipped into the 
manager's office; from a window that en- 
joyed a view of the stage, so the story goes, 
he enjoyed the girls. 

When burlesque was banished from the 
capital, the Gayety housed movies. Gone 
with the Wind was one of the big attractions 
before legitimate theatre took over. A great 
housecleaning preceded that switch. The 
theatre was rechristened the New Gayety. 
The erstwhile den of lewdness was given a 
clean but dull air. It offered good plays but 
it lacked glamour. 
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This new era opened with Susan Peters 
in The Barrets of Wimpole Street. During 
the first eleven months of the new order, 
the house gave Washington seventeen pro- 
ductions. Actors found little in the New 
Gayety’s dressing rooms to remind them of 
its lurid past. A few signs on the steps 
leading to the chorus girls’ dressing room 
below stage still admonished, “Don’t spit 
on the steps”; there was a wire decorated 
with old Christmas cards carrying signatures 
like “Tanaya,” “Sheron” and “Jackie”—but 
the beaded G string had passed into limbo. 

It was not until the theatre’s next reincar- 
nation, when the Shuberts took over in 
1952, that the magic associated with the 
stage really came to the Ninth Street house. 
Its new name was the Sam S. Shubert. 
Sam’s likeness adorned its lobby. He was 
pictured as a dark young man in his late 
twenties with the high, stiff collar and big 
cuffs popular at the height of his short 
career, and it seemed that he was look.ag 
dreamily into the future, perhaps envision- 
ing the Shubert dynasty. Sam died in 1905; 
brothers Lee and “J. J.” became remote, ex- 
clusive barons of the great theatrical empire. 

Milton Shubert, a nephew, directed the 
change-over of the New Gayety. Every ghost 
of burlesque was presumably exorcised. 
Only the skeleton of the building was al- 
lowed to contribute to the new home for 
legitimate theatre. Its auditorium was domi- 
nated by a dazzling crystal chandelier, an 
$18,000 antique that looked as though it 
might have been snatched from a regal New 
Orleans ballroom. 

The opening attraction was Maurice 
Evans’ Dial “M” for Murder. Gold programs 
were distributed to the mink-wrapped and 
white-tie first-night audience. Smoking was 
confined to the lobby. In the second balcony 
the straight-backed “pews” had been ousted. 
The “gallery gods” enjoyed individual chairs. 
Even though its locale was shady, the Shu- 
bert breathed Class. 

Could it be that the theatre felt a com- 
pulsion to rebel against respectability? Even 
when it had been gifted with glamour at 
last? At any rate, just after midnight on 
January 29, 1959, the Shubert blew its top. 
A fire backstage destroyed the properties and 
costumes of the Billie Burke-Una Merkel- 
Eva LeGallienne vehicle, Listen to the Mock- 
ing Bird. Fittingly, the Ninth Street mayor 
watched the flames shoot through the 
theatre’s skylight up into the cold night air. 

Perhaps she was consumed by the nostal- 
gic desire to return to the slapstick immor- 
ality of her youth. At any rate, the old girl 
collapsed in flames fittingly violent and siz- 
zling. Then the wreckers took over. Today 
the site has become a parking lot, and all 
that remains is a collection of memories. & 
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struction in his school. He was a student of 
Ouspenskaya, Boleslavsky and Michael Chek- 
hov, and he was also a member of the old 
Group Theatre. The Method, he believes, is 
Russicn only “in the sense that pasteurization 
is French,” but he is not happy with the ap- 
plication that it is getting in many parts of 
the world, including his own country. That 
feeling was the spur for his trip. 

“We should get it out of our heads that act- 
ing techniques, or culture in general, can be 
dispensed on an assembly-line basis,” he told 
us. “We're not in any cultural race with the 
Russians. At the same time, I'd like to see our 
actors have the same advantages that the Rus- 
sians have. The Moscow Art students have 
four years of training—without any economic 
worries. Over here we develop baseball play- 
ers with that sort of care, but not actors. 

“I think you could say that contemporary 
Russian playwrights are on a par with ours. 
Must of their works deal with various criti- 
cisms of bureaucracy—with the failure of the 
older generation to understand Russian youth, 
for example. They are a definite reflection of 
anti-Stalinist feeling. But I doubt that they 
are suitable for production over here. The 
subject matter just isn’t related to the United 
States. The Polish theatre, on the other hand, 
does a great deal more current stuff from all 
countries.” 

Mann’s souvenirs include a hand-bound 
book containing the signatures of the entire 
personnel of the Moscow Art (the cover is a 
replica of the theatre’s curtain), and a medal- 
lion in the form of a sea gull, the official in- 
signia of that famous theatre. The latter was 
presented to him with the reminder that he 
was the first American to receive it. 


Fashions from History 


One of the biggest shows of the season did 
not take place in a theatre or opera house. 
But it had a distinct theatrical angle. 

We are referring to the Inaugural Ball, the 
big event of the Washington social season 
(and just about everyone’s season, when you 
come down to it). One of its features was 
the showing of sixteen beautiful gowns, re- 
productions of those worn by as many Presi- 
dent’s wives between 1860 and the present. 
(The originals are in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion.) These reproductions, authentic in every 
detail, were executed by Karinska, who has 
been responsible for some of the loveliest 
costumes designed for Broadway and ballet. 
Some notable ballet contributions that come 
to mind were for Princess Aurora, Bourrée 
Fantasque and the New York City Ballet’s 
Scotch Symphony and Nutcracker. Since early 
fall the gowns have been modeled and dis- 
played in leading department stores across 
the country under the sponsorship of Evyan 
Perfumes, Inc. They will continue on tour for 
the balance of the season, with one addition 
—a copy of the inauguration-ball gown de- 
signed for Mrs. John F. Kennedy. @ 
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direction by Moss Hart, choreography by 
Hanya Holm, scenery by Oliver Smith, cos- 
tumes by Adrian and Tony Duquette, light- 
ing by Feder, musical direction by Franz 
Allers, presented by the Messrs. Lerner, 
Loewe and Hart at the Majestic Theatre with 
a company including: Richard Burton, Julie 
Andrews, Roddy McDowall, Robert Coote, 
Robert Goulet, M’el Dowd, John Cullum, 
Bruce Yarnell, David Hurst, Marjorie Smith, 
Leland Mayforth, Michael Clarke-Laurence, 
Richard Kuch, Christina Gillespie, Leesa 
Troy, James Gannon, Peter DeVise, John 
Starkweather, Virginia Allen, Michael Ker- 
moyan, Jack Dabdoub, Robin Stewart.) 
Wildcat: This one did only slightly better, 
numerically: there were three critics in fa- 
vor of the proceedings, though they were not 
exactly beside themselves in expressing the 
sentiment. Mr. Chapman, for example, said, 
“Wildcat is Miss Ball’s show, and she is 
worth it. She is worth more, come to think 
of it.” Mr. Taubman was less impressed: 
“Everybody wanted to love Lucille Ball, but 
her show didn’t make it easy.” 

(A musical with book by N. Richard Nash, 

music by Cy Coleman, lyrics by Carolyn 
Leigh, direction and choreography by Mi- 
chael Kidd, scenery by Peter Larkin, cos- 
tumes by Alvin Colt, lighting by Charles 
Elson, musical direction by John Morris, 
presented by the Messrs. Kidd and Nash at 
the Alvin Theatre with a company includ- 
ing: Lucille Ball, Keith Andes, Edith King, 
Paula Stewart, Clifford David, Don Tom- 
kins, Howard Fischer, Swen Swenson, 
Charles Braswell, Al Lanti, Bill Linton, Bill 
Walker, Ray Mason, H. F. Green, Ken Ayers, 
Anthony Saverino, Bill Richards, Marsha 
Wagner, Wendy Nickerson.) 
All the Way Home: Again it was three for, 
four against. The opinions ranged from that 
of Richard Watts, Jr. in the Post (“somber 
and beautiful”) to Mr. Chapman’s conclu- 
sion: “As a study of many characters it is 
sensitive, honest and direct; but as a nar- 
rative for the stage it lacks strength and 
unity.” 

(A play by Tad Mosel based on James 
Agee’s novel A Death in the Family, di- 
rected by Arthur Penn, scenery and lighting 
by David Hays, costumes by Raymond Sovey, 
presented by Fred Coe and Arthur Cantor 
at the Belasco Theatre with the following 
cast: Colleen Dewhurst, Arthur Hill, Aline 
MacMahon, Lillian Gish, Clifton James, 
Thomas Chalmers, John Megna, Tom Wheat- 
ley, Lenka Peterson, Dorrit Kelton, Art 
Smith, Edwin Wolfe, Georgia Simmons, Ly- 
lah Tiffany, Christopher Month, Larry Pro- 
vost, Jeff Conaway, Gary Morgan, Robert 
Ader.) 
Send Me No Flowers: This time it was 
four for, three against. Walter Kerr of the 
Herald Tribune found the comedy “more to 
be laughed at than censured,” while Mr. 
Watts summed up: “much too frail.” 

(A comedy by Norman Barasch and Car- 
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roll Moore, directed by James Dyas, scenery 
and lighting by Frederick Fox, presented by 
Courtney Burr and Edward Specter Produc- 
tions at the Brooks Atkinson Theatre with 
the following cast: David Wayne, Nancy Ol- 
son, Peter Turgeon, Richard McMurray, 
Frank Merlin, Heywood Hale Broun, Judy 
Carrol, Olsen, Michael Miguel 
O’Brien, Bruce Brighton, Joe Ponazecki, 
Helen-Jean Arthur.) 
Critic’s Choice: Only two of the critics 
liked this comedy about one of their kind, 
and they were not exactly exuberant. Frank 
Aston of the World-Telegram and Sun said 
that he was willing to “forgive Mr. Levin’s 
patchwork for his merriment.” Mr. Kerr told 
his readers: “Things stretch out, and turn 
soft, and don’t always quite land, and blow 
hot and cold and medium, and I'm sorry.” 
(A comedy by Ira Levin, directed by Ot- 
to Preminger, scenery by George Jenkins, 
costumes by Oleg Cassini, presented by Mr. 
Preminger at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre 
with the following cast: Henry Fonda, Mil- 
dred Natwick, Virginia Gilmore, Georgann 
Johnson, Murray Hamilton, Billie Allen, Ed- 
die Hodges.) 
Love and Libel: Two tolerably cheerful 
notices were not enough to help this one, 


Carolyn 


which was not long for Broadway, just as 
Mr. Watts noted that “most of the comedy 
appeared to evaporate into extremely thin 
air.” 

(A comedy by Robertson Davies, directed 

by Tyrone Guthrie, scenery and lighting by 
David Hays, costumes by Marie Day, pre- 
sented by the Theatre Guild and Don Her- 
bert at the Martin Beck Theatre with a cast 
including: Dennis King, Madeleine Christie, 
Robert Christie, Corinne Conley, James Ed- 
mond, Amelia Hall, Barbara Hamilton, Lau- 
rence Hardy, Charmion King, Roberta Kin- 
non, Leo Leyden, John Milligan, Gene Saks, 
Bruce Swerdfager, Tony Van Bridge.) 
The Plough and the Stars: Again the re- 
sponse was largely unenthusiastic. Mr. Kerr 
noted, “Rarely have so many mauled a good 
play so resolutely.” 

(A revival of Sean O’Casey’s play, directed 

by Stuart Vaughan, scenery and costumes 
by Peter Wingate, lighting by Joan Larkey, 
presented by the Phoenix Theatre with a 
cast including: Gerry Jedd, Ray Reinhardt, 
Robert Blackburn, Bette Henritze, Frederic 
Warriner, Jenny Egan, John 
Jenny Hecht.) 
Little Moon of Alban: The Costigan 
drama was still another sent to an early 
grave by a poor press and lack of enthusiasm 
at the box office, though Mr. Taubman found 
elements of promise in the playwright’s ef- 
fort, and the work of the cast was well 
received. 


Heffernan, 


(A play by James Costigan, directed by 
Herman Shumlin, scenery and lighting by 
Jo Mielziner, costumes by Noel Taylor, pre- 
sented by Mildred Freed Alberg at the 
Longacre Theatre with a cast including: 
Julie Harris, John Justin, Barbara O’Neil, 
Robert Redford, Nora O’Mahony, Stefan 
Gierasch, Liam Clancy, Helena Carroll.) @ 
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GEORGE SPELVIN 
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him, making her comments. I know what 
she’s saying, because my friends are sitting 
next to them and it’s odd that her views 
coincide with his reviews.” 

In a genial Sunday article Kerr admitted 
that his wife nudges him at the theatre, and 
even talks to him—but not to make a point 
or deliver an opinion. She nudges him all 
the time, he wrote—because she likes him, 
or because he is sitting on her coat. 

Lang fired a shot at Rudolf Bing, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera, when 
Bing announced that he wasn’t going to let 
critics into dress rehearsals any more, and 
that he would make them all cover new 
productions on Saturday nights so they 
wouldn’t have to leave in the middle of the 
last act. (Critics don’t have to hurry on 


Incandescent 


and 


Saturday because they have all day Sunday 
to write their reviews.) 

Lang figured that Bing was angry because 
of the lack of warmth in the criticisms of 
Bing’s first new production of the season, 
Verdi’s Nabucco. Wrote Lang tc Bing: 
“May I recommend that you get off the 
quarter-deck, post yourself on the gang- 
plank ... and greet the visitors, the critics, 
who are really your friends. And remember 
that to be able to ‘take’ criticism does not 
imply weakness.” 

More Wife Talk 

Speaking of wives who talk to their hus- 
bands, Frank Aston, critic of the Wdrld- 
Telegram and Sun, quoted Mrs. Aston’s 
comment at a recent off-Broadway perform- 
ance by Gypsy Rose Lee. “As my firm- 
minded companion hissed, ‘What a figurre.’” 
And as Franklin P. Adams would have hissed 
back, “Try that on your hisser.” @ 
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satirical revues, cleverly written and wittily 
presented, are by far the most subtle and 
sophisticated fare in town, and the Second 
City has been filled consistently. This, too, is 
a playhouse that keeps its liquor license in the 
background. It’s a coffeehouse and a cabaret 
theatre, and there is an admission charge 
ranging from $1.50 to $2, but the patron need 
never speak to a waitress once he’s inside. 
The kind of customers who like Mort Sahl 
are the ones who dig the Second City, and 
they’re not typical night-club goers, 

While the two young north-side enterprises 
have been establishing a belated beachhead 
for “off-Loop” theatre, the University of Chi- 
cago has been introducing Chicagoans to ac- 
tual off-Broadway shows, importing them for 
one-week runs in Mandel Hall on its south- 
side campus. The director of the University 
Theatre has declared that the school, if it can 
afford it, has a cultural obligation to bring 
professional shows to Chicago, and to offer 
them at prices within the range of students. 
Samuel Beckett’s Endgame had a week’s en- 
gagement at Mandel Hall after concluding its 
off-Broadway run, and the Irish Players did 
John Synge’s The Playboy of the Western 
World and a program of his one-act plays 
after the close of their Manhattan season. 
U.S.A., stage adaptation of John Dos Passos’ 
trilogy, interrupted its lengthy run at the 
Martinique Theatre in New York to play a 
week on the south side last May, then re- 
turned to 32nd and Broadway to resume its 
engagement. 

The University of Chicago long seemed to 
hold the stage in the same sort of contempt 
it has for the football field, but its University 
Theatre has been revitalized in recent sea- 
sons, which have brought unusual schedules 
of ancient masterworks and brand-new plays 
by unknown writers. In addition, its Court 
Theatre holds an outdoor summer drama fes- 
tival of three plays, concentrating on the clas- 
sics, some of which are beautifully enhanced 
by being enclosed amid the ivy-grown Gothic 
towers and buttresses of the old campus. 
William Alton, newly appointed director of 
the University of Chicago theatre, is offering 
this season a schedule ranging from Shaw's 
Heartbreak House and Chekhov's. The Sea 
Gull to The Billy Barnes Revue and Tonight 
at 8:30. 

Across town, at Northwestern University in 
Evanston, drama long has been held in es- 
teem at the School of Speech, whose alumni 
include Charlton Heston, Ralph Meeker, Jean 
Hagen, Charlotte Rae and a list of film lumi- 
naries reaching back to the days of the silent 
screen. The six plays in its regular season are 
always sold out for their six performances. 
This season’s schedule is typical: the pre- 
miére of Earl Robinson’s musical One Foot in 
America, followed by Antigone, The Girl 
from Maxim's, King Lear, An Enemy of the 
People and The Quare Fellow. Carlos Goro- 
stiza’s The Bridge at Rio Campana, winner 
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last year of the Rosamond Gilder award, is a 
special three-performance bonus this year for 
subscribers only. 


The success of the universities’ summer 
seasons, both introduced within recent years, 
is a reflection of Chicagoans’ seeming willing- 
ness to buy theatre under canvas or under the 
stars, be it amateur or professional, more 
eagerly than they buy it downtown in over- 
coat weather. The professional theatre, whose 
decline in the Loop has caused so much talk 
of a “cultural desert” in Chicago, is hale and 
healthy in the suburbs in the straw-hat sea- 
son. New summer theatres continue to try 
their wings. 

The newest, which opened in 1960, is Mel- 
ody Top, a huge tent situated strategically 
near two new tollways west of the city. Seat- 
ing 2,113, it used guest stars like John Raitt, 
Dennis Day and Shelley Berman in a series 
of six musicals with a resident company. At 
eight performances a week, it frequently came 
close to reaching its capacity gross of $40,000 
a week. 

The oldest, for which 1960 was its nine- 
teenth season, is Shady Lane Farm, an old- 
fashioned but highly efficient ,-oscenium 
theatre in a beautifully remodeled barn ad- 
joining a celebrated restaurant near Marengo, 
Illinois. The next oldest, Tenthouse, in High- 
land Park, was the Chicago area’s first thea- 
tre-in-the-round when it opened in 1948. It 
had occasional lean weeks last year, but 
struck pay dirt when Joey Bishop, veteran 
comic who is suddenly famous after ap- 
pearances on Jack Paar’s television show, 
made his stage debut in Who Was That Lady 
I Saw You With? 

Patrice Munsel packed Music Theatre, also 
in Highland Park, during the run of Kiss Me, 
Kate. The Hinsdale Summer Theatre, under 
the direction of Sidney Blackmer, brought 
June Havoc, Joe E. Brown, Marc Connelly, 
ZaSu Pitts and other stars for its tenth sea- 
son in that staid western suburb. At the 
Edgewater Beach Playhouse, in the hotel of 
that name on the farther north side, Tallulah 
Bankhead was a financial disappointment in 
Craig’s Wife, Sam Levene a hit in Make a 
Million. A dozen other summer theatres 
hummed, from Boulder Hill Playhouse, in a 
barn near Aurora, to the Encore Theatre, in 
a long-vacant burlesque house on the Skid 
Row that is North Clark Street. The Encore 
Players, a youthful group with more energy 
than experience, surprised themselves and 
their friends by doing so well during the air- 
conditioned months that they embarked upon 
an all-winter season of tried and true musi- 
cals like Carousel, The Pajama Game and 
South Pacific. 


Most amazing of them all, winter or sum- 
mer, well may be the Drury Lane Theatre, a 
fully professional operation in the basement 
of a handsome restaurant in Evergreen Park, 
still another suburb, southwest of the city. A 
theatre-in-the-square, with guest stars and lo- 
cal talent, it presents almost nothing but 
comedies—and presents them in seasons run- 
ning as long as forty-two weeks. Finding stars 
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who will work in February or November is 
difficult, as summer operators who cannot get 
them in July or August will tell you. Ringing 
up an average attendance of nearly five thou- 
sand a week in Evergreen Park is amazing, 
for this is territory where the natives are 
more interested in television and bowling 
than in the Drama. But Drury Lane’s sched- 
ule has little or nothing to do with culture. 
Carl Stohn, a shrewd producer, would not 
contend that his plays are of a quality suff- 
cient to meet the standards of stern Loop 
drama critics, and if there is a line in the 
script that might consternate the good church- 
goers of Evergreen Park, it is clipped out be- 
fore opening night. 

Out in the suburbs, the “little theatre” 
groups go their eager, happy, often rewarding 
ways, to the number of several dozen. The 
Theatre of Western Springs, in its thirty-first 
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season, has started construction of a $220,000 
building. It has more than two hundred par- 
ticipants in the five productions it stages each 
season, has a subscription list of fifteen hun- 
dred, and draws its patronage from all over 
the western suburbs. The Des Plaines Thea- 
tre Guild, in its fifteenth season, is planning 
a $75,000 theatre. 
west, have so many members and patrons that 


Others, north, south and 


it seems everyone outside Chicago proper 
must have something to do with the theatre. 

Meanwhile, back in the Loop, an attempt 
at home-produced theatre, bringing Jackie 
Cooper to the Civic with Marilyn Maxwell in 
an Equity production of Mr. and Mrs. in 
which they had starred the preceding sum- 
mer at Hinsdale, was a dismal flop in two 
weeks. And the wrecking crews are counting 
the days until they start hammering down 
the Great Northern and the Erlanger. @ 


Oregon Shakespearean Festival 
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NIGHTLY IN ROTATION 


APPLICATION DEADLINE: MARCH 31 
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C dancers and assistants in costume, technical work, box 
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at BELLPORT 


LONG ISLAND'S LEADING 
SUMMER THEATRE 
65 Miles from Broadway 


Founded 1941 


Now the Exclusive 


TALENT FARM 
for COLUMBIA PICTURES 


* * 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


3 Theatres—Many Stage Appearances 
Act with Equity Company 


Daily Classes in Acting, Speech, Art, Play- 
writing, Directing, Dance, Music, Make-up, 
Design, Motion Pictures. 


* Special Teenage Division * 
Actors—Students—Teachers—Apprentices 


Write: Gateway, Bellport 31, N. Y. 
Please state age; interests. 
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Planning for its 
6th season! Western 
New York’s famous Musical Tent Theatre 


OFFERS 14 TUITION-FREE 
APPRENTICESHIPS 


to young people, graduate students 
and aspirants anxious to further 
acting — staging — directing and 
technical careers in the rapidly 
growing Musical Tent Field. 
Wholesome, economical lodging 
arranged. 6 paying Scholarships 
awarded to exceptionally qualified 
persons. College credit given by 
University of Buffalo. 

For full information write 
giving background, to: 
LEWIS T. FISHER, Producer 
MELODY FAIR 
WURLITZER BUILDING 
674 Main Street Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


THEATRE DISCOVERS THE 

TAPE RECORDER 

[continued from page 20] 

or television, and to keep it permanently. 
Pre-recorded tapes containing the scores of 
Broadway musicals, performed by the original 
casts, and specially produced plays can be 
bought commercially. Tape is even helping 
to improve the acoustics of theatres, audi- 
toriums and outdoor stadiums. 

Such an unusual development resulted from 
a problem faced by the United Nations. In 
the UN Plenary Hall, delegates seated under 
the balcony found that they could not hear 
properly. The sound from the amplifiers 
above the speaker’s rostrum was received 
satisfactorily in the balcony, where visitors 
sat, but the balcony cut off the sound under- 
neath it, Additional speakers were installed 
under the balcony, but an even worse situa- 
tion resulted: the delegates under the balcony 
were getting sound from two widely spaced 
sources, and the combined product was more 
unintelligible than ever—so much so that the 
delegates had to wear earphones to under- 
stand a speaker even when he was talking in 
their own language. 

The problem was taken to the acoustical 
firm of Bolt, Beranek and Newman of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. B., B. & N. bethought 
themselves of (a) Haas’ effect and (b) of a 
tape loop devised by the Audio Instrument 
Company to add reverberation to phonograph 
recordings. According to Haas’ effect, first 
set forth in 1949, if the same sound comes 
at you from two directions, it will seem to 
be one sound as long as the two sources are 
not more than one twentieth of a second 
apart (in terms of the length of time it takes 
sound to travel from one to the other). And 
the first sound to arrive will be dominant, 
determining the apparent source of origin. 
Thus, if the sound coming from the loud- 
speakers under the balcony of the UN Plen- 
ary Hall could be made to reach the ears of 
those sitting under the balcony slightly later 
than the sound coming from the amplifiers 
above the speaker’s rostrum (but no later 
than one twentieth of a second), that part 
of the audience would not only hear a single, 
distinct sound, but the sound would appear to 
be coming from the speaker’s rostrum even 
though most of the sound actually came 
from the nearest loud-speakers. 

To achieve such calculated delay, the acous- 
tical firm used Audio Instrument’s tape loop: 
a small, endless circle of tape that puts echo 
in a recording by adding rapid repetitions of 
sounds to the original live performance (it 
is used in extremis to produce the nerve- 
shattering jangle common to rock-’n’-roll re- 
cords). By recording a speaker’s works, 
playing them back, and erasing them in 
rapid order, this loop delayed the sound go- 
ing to the amplifiers under the balcony at 
the UN just long enough to produce clear, 
clean sounds. 

The same principle is now used in Madison 
Square Garden where the tremendous dis- 
tances once created so much echo that an 


auxiliary speaker system, intended to give 
perfect reproduction in every corner of the 
Garden, could not be used. With a delaying 
tape added, however, the auxiliary speakers 
have finally been put to use. At the Cam- 
bridge Drama Festival, held in a tent on the 
bank of the Charles River, application of the 
same principle shut out the obtrusive sounds 
of boats and airplanes, permitting audiences 
to hear perfectly. 

One manufecturer of tape-recording equip- 
ment, Superscope, Inc., of California, has 
developed a wireless microphone that may 
presage even wider uses of tape recording in 
the theatre. The wireless microphone, the 
Sony CR-4, permits a person to walk around 


” with complete freedom, with no wires drag- 


ging behind him, and to have his voice am- 
plified or recorded wherever he goes. It is 
now being used by the seal trainers at Ma- 
rineland of the Pacific and Pacific Ocean 
Park, allowing them to go about their acts 
with full freedom of motion, throwing fish to 
the seals, giving the seals things to juggle, 
and receiving loud, lovable seal kisses. Every 
word they utter, from a whisper to a shout, 
is heard clearly. With a wireless microphone, 
a performer no longer need be tied to one 
spot on the stage; a teacher or a speaker can 
move about and gesticulate. 

Abraham Schwartzman of the Institute of 
High Fidelity Manufacturers has suggested 
several new ways in which tape might be 
used in the theatre (although such ideas 
spread so quickly and silently that some of 
them may already have been tried when this 
reaches the printed page) : 

e For auditions in raising money for a 
show (carefully prepared tapes, employing 
the right actors and not just those who hap- 
pen to be available, could be played for pros- 
pective backers in several different cities 
simultaneously) ; 

e@ As a check on long-run productions, to 
determine whether performances are holding 
up (this would involve separate tapes made 
on opening night and again at a later date, 
which could then be compared) ; 

e@ For the play doctor (the value of some- 
thing that can reproduce a script, in toto or 
in part, at the will of the man doing the 
revising is obvious) ; 

e@ For rehearsals of musical shows (every 
department of the cast, including singers, 
dancers and principals, could rehearse simul- 
taneously — and separately, if desired — if 
tapes of the score were available) ; 

e For the playwright (tape would give 
him a chance to hear his lines in actual per- 
formance, and to hear them as often as de- 
sired without recourse to separate rehearsals) . 

Like LeBel, Schwartzman believes a his- 
torical record of Broadway productions should 
be kept on tape. But he thinks these tapes 
would provide even more than a report on 
how a play was done. 

“Tape also catches audience reaction,” he 
noted with a sly grin. “It would stop all 
those arguments about which laugh is the 
biggest.” @ 
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OSCAR WILDE AND HIS ACTORS 


[continued from page 64] 


exception of Oscar Wilde. Two remarkably 
attractive “stars” in the original run of 
The Importance of Being Earnest, Irene 
Vanbrugh and Evelyn Millard, praised Wilde 
without reservation when I tackled them on 
the subject. Irene said he was so affable and 
amiable that he made her feel his suggestions 
were the outcome of what she had revealed in 
her part; Evelyn declared that something in 
his personality banished her natural nervous- 
ness, and gave her complete self-confidence. 
Both remembered that he frequently sent 
them flowers. Mary Anderson considered him 
the most charming person she had ever met, 
“except my husband.” Mrs. Lewis Waller 
assured me that a hint from Oscar was more 
helpful than a chapter of advice from any 
producer she had known, because he flattered 
people out of their errors instead of finding 
fault. For instance, after implying that a 
player had a marvelous grasp of a character, 
he would go on to explain that a particular 
way of delivering certain lines would clarify 
the actor’s own conception of the part. On 
the other hand, George Alexander's extreme 
efficiency was sometimes hindered by Wilde’s 
pleasure in talking to the actors, which pro- 
tracted the rehearsals, and during the prep- 
arations for Earnest the manager begged the 
author to go away, as the play would never 
be ready for performance if he stayed to en- 
tertain the cast when they should be getting 
down to business. Allan Aynesworth, who 
played Algy in Earnest, informed me that, for 
the only time in his experience, the actors 
showed no distaste for being kept late at 
rehearsals, because nothing could be so en- 
joyable as Oscar’s interruptions. 

One of Wilde’s plays, An Ideal Husband, 
was produced by Lewis Waller at the Hay- 
market in 1895 during Tree’s absence in 
America. Waller was a magnificent actor of 
heroic parts, such as D’Artagnan and Henry 
V, and was destined to play them for most of 
his stage career, but he longed to act in 
modern comedy, and though Wilde said that 
he would be better suited to Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes, he was allowed to appear in the 
part of Sir Robert Chiltern. The experience 
was recalled by Waller for my benefit fifteen 
years afterwards. “Wilde,” said he, “was a 
born producer, getting all the effects he 
wanted without the least friction. He made 
me feel so much at home in my part that I 
got the impression he had written it for me, 
though I know he hadn’t. After the final 
curtain on the first night he said, ‘I shall not 
congratulate you; the cheers of the audience 
have taken the words out of my mouth. But 
one thing I must say.’ There was a long pause 
before he said it: ‘Both of us need refresh- 
ment.’ We had supper together.” 

As far as I know, the only actors who 
hated Wilde were in the cast of An Ideal 
Husband. Charles Hawtrey, playing Goring, 
was a conventional sportsman who disliked 
everything Wilde stood for, especially his 
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contemptuous attitude to sport. Charles 
Brookfield, playing Phipps, was a third-rate 
dramatist, intensely jealous of Wilde’s success 
and envious of his wit. The two helped to 
collect some of the perjured evidence on 
which Wilde was convicted. From another 
member of the cast, Charles Goodhart, who 
played a Footman, I heard of an episode 
that would have shocked the age. He was 
standing in Piccadilly Circus while the news- 
boys and placards were proclaiming reports 
of the first day’s hearing of Wilde’s case 
against Lord Queensberry. Suddenly he came 
face to face with Oscar. Trying to avoid the 
subject, he muttered something about the 
weather. But he need not have worried. 
“You've heard of my case, I suppose?” 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS! 


said Wilde. 

“Oh — er — yes,” replied Goodhart ner- 
vously, “I’m sure I wish you — er — the best 
of luck — and — er —” 

At which point Wilde set him at ease. 
“Don’t distress yourself. All is well. The 
working classes are with me — to a boy.” 

The finest light-comedy actor of that time 
was Charles Wyndham, and the author would 
have liked him to play John Worthing in 
Earnest. But he never appeared in a comedy 
by Wilde, for whom he had great admiration, 
and to whom he gave money after Wilde’s 
downfall. When I met Wyndham, his mem- 
ory was failing, but he remembered Wilde 
well enough to say of him, “The kindest of 
men and the best company in the world.” @ 


SEE PAGE 68! 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


SCHOOL OF THEATRE TRAINING 
161 West 93rd St. New York 25, N.Y. 


Guthrie McClintic 
Board of Directors 
Drama 


Helen Menken 
President 


Richard Rodgers 
Board of Directors 
Musical Theatre 


ACTING for beginners and advance students 
Contemporary, classic and poetic acting. Speech, mime 
and body training. Make-up, fencing and basic 


techniques. DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 


MUSICAL COMEDY for beginners and advanced 


students. Singing, acting and dancing for today’s 


musical plays. 


Perform While You Learn 


The school that gives you constant exposure thru continuity of perform- 
ance. The American Theatre Wing was chosen by the Board of Education 
to present a series of 100 performances of condensed versions of classical 
and contemporary plays and musicals to schools in the five boroughs. In 
addition, actual productions are presented in theatres, auditoriums and 
hospitals with producers, agents and members of the profession invited. 


Members of the Board of Directors of the American Theatre Wing represent the theatrical 
profession and its allied crafts. Numbered among them are Rita Allen, Kermit Bloomgarden, 


Harry Breandt, Donald Conaway, Russell Crouse, Alfred de Liagre, Jr., 
Vinton Freedley, Lillian Gish, Helen Hayes, Louis Lotito, Guthrie McClintic, 


Angus Duncan, 
Armina 


Marshall, Gilbert Miller, Richard Rodgers, Dore Schary, Joe] Schenker and Robert Whitehead. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about studying, working and per- 
forming at the Wing, write for our 32-page brochure. 





University Theatre 
University of Colorado 


announces 
THE FOURTH ANNUAL 


COLORADO 
SHAKESPEARE 
FESTIVAL 


August 5-19, 1961 
HENRY V © KING LEAR 
LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST 


Executive Director—J. H. Crouch 
Publicity Director—H. T. Snelling 
with 
GUEST DIRECTORS AND STAFF 


APPLICATIONS NOW OPEN 
FOR THE 1961 REPERTORY COMPANY 


Scholarships provide $150 plus full 
tuition waiver for the summer 
session. 





For brochures or application forms, 
write to Colorado Shakespeare Fes- 
tival, University of Colorado, Boul- 
der, Colo. 





Join The 
University of Wisconsin's 
summer tour of 


THE 
DRAMA-MUSIC 
FESTIVALS 
OF EUROPE 


Spend a rewarding summer vacation touring 
England, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Austria, 
italy, and France. Tour leader: Ronald E. Mit- 
chell, Professor of Speech and Drama Director 
at The University of Wisconsin. 


University credit is available to qualified stu- 
dents. 


Six-week tour beginning July 4, about $1795.00. 
A four-week optional tour is available. 


For details, write without obligation to 


ROBERT SCHACHT 
Room 203 Extension 
The University of Wisconsin Extension Division 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 





LONDON LIGHTS ARE ALL AGLOW 
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days. Pinter’s nightmarish world of zombie 
inquisitors, satanic landlords, faceless martyrs 
and mysterious derelicts, who were always in- 
volved in some obscene galactic conspiracy, 
seemed at first rather sick-sick Grand Guig- 
nol. The Caretaker has the now-familiar Pin- 
ter ingredients still—the atmosphere of hood- 
ed menace, the moments of dreadful revela- 
tion, the eve of thunderstorm tension, and the 
grisly comic arguments. But it has two impor- 
tant additions. His characters are now rooted 
in today’s reality. And the final reel of the 
thriller, which fits together the pieces of the 
jigsaw puzzle, is no longer missing. Once his 
theme was that the failure of communication 
is deadening. Now he suggests that the suc- 
cess is almost inevitably fatal. The Caretaker 
is a superb tour de force. 

Once again the players are young men who 
are familiar in supporting roles or in televi- 
sion serials but virtually unknown to the 
mass of the theatregoing public. Now they 
are stars in a sky that is beginning to look 
like the Milky Way. Donald Pleasence, as the 
wary mongrel tramp who both bites the hand 
that feeds him and licks the boot that kicks 
him, and Alan Bates, as the teddy-boy with 
delusions of grandeur, both inhabit their 
roles with uncanny self-absorption. But the 
triumph is Peter Woodthorpe as the empty 
man whose prefrontal lobes have been re- 
moved. 

The Peter Hall regime at Stratford-on- 
Avon has also proved that even Shakespeare 
does not have to remain the private property 
of the famous middle-aged classical stars 
While John Gielgud and Ralph Richardson 
were wasting their talents in a sad, silly 
Gothic conversation piece by Enid Bagnold, 
The Last Joke, Peter O’Toole was entering 
his name at the top of a growing list of new 
actors to watch. Not all of his parts were 
equally effective. His voice still tends to fall 
into a hollow deadness that recalls an early 
recording played through a tin horn. But as 
Petruchio in The Taming of the Shrew, for 
example, he sweated and rippled with that 
untamed animal magnetism that immediately 
calls to mind Olivier. And as Shylock, he hit 
the part smack in the solar plexus. 

Now that Hall has acquired the Aldwych 
Theatre in London, where members of the 
Stratford-on-Avon company will appear 
throughout the year in both classic and 
modern works, we may expect soon to see 
new and fresh names going up in neon lights, 
which for too long have been frozen in a 
familiar pattern consisting of old ones. Al- 
ready up there is another recent arrival at 
the top: Albert Finney, who plays the lazy, 
shifty, daydreaming Billy in Billy Liar. 

No one who has not visited the British 
theatre for five years would recognize the 
scene today. New authors, new stars, new 
themes, new audiences—London is now be- 
coming one of the most exciting theatrical 
centers of the world. And about time, too. @ 


PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS FOUNDED 


1933 
Professional Summer Theatre 


Apprentice Group 
July - August 
Classes and parts in professional 
production 
For information concerning tuition, 
schedule, etc., write: 
Edith Bond Stearns 


Box | 
Peterborough, N. H. 


BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE 


DRAMA SCHOOL 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


For young people 16 and over 
who want expert instruction in 
acting, voice, stage movement, 
and related subjects. Outstand- 
ing faculty. Resident equity com- 
pany. Dormitories. 8 week course 
starting July 3rd. 


For brochure or interview: 


Mrs. Joan White Grose, Dir. 
Suite 22, 463 West 49th St., N.Y.C. 


vows & SPEECH FOR ACIURS 


Private instruction or small group 
Finch College Speech Consuitent 


WRDIVIDUALITY 18 
VOICE & SPEECH FOR ACTORS 


Private instruction or small group 
Finch College Speech Consultant 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
June 29-August 20 
Charlotte Perry, director 
Acting Techniques, 
Stage Production 
Contemporary Dance, Ballet, 
Ethnic, Jazz. 
Movement for the Actor 
THEATRE FESTIVAL 
July 28-Aug 19 
DANCE SEMINAR Aug. 21-26 
Address Portia A. Mansfield 


Nov. te May—Box 4026 
Carmel, Calif. 
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G.B.S. AND INTIMATIONS OF 
IMMORTALITY 


[continued from page 67] 


be gentler and more intelligent than the 
man of today. Even Karl Marx is so tamed 
that most of what he teaches is little more 
than the liberal wing of our own Republican 
party accepts, and the Revolution Shaw 
preaches turns out to mean only what can 
be accomplished at the ballot box. Genuiaely 
puritanical in his insistence that life is real 
and life is earnest, also in his distrust of 
self-indulgence and sensuality, Shaw is cer- 
tainly one of the oddest of those recurrent 
cases of a moralist regarded by his contem- 
poraries as dangerously immoral. 

There is no other important dramatist from 
whose plays sexual misconduct is almost com- 
pletely absent. Getting Married launches a 
brilliant attack upon marriage, and then ends 
by defending it. His supposed rakes (as in 
Heartbreak House) usually turn out to be 
rigorously continent. 

The only such paradox he never resolved 
was his unexpected and persistent defense of 
at least some aspects of fascism and commu- 
nism. That he was by nature a kindly man 
almost pathologically sensitive to the spec- 
tacle of either injustice or pain seems be- 
yond dispute, and it is hard to understand 
how he could have brushed aside the brutali- 
ties of a Mussolini and a Stalin. Perhaps it 
was only a perverse refusal to agree with any 
majority at home, Or perhaps he was, for 
once, the victim of mere theories like those 
that, in nearly every other case, he rejected 
whenever they threatened to lead to any ac- 
tual cruelty of injustice. But he never ex- 
plained away his distressing tenderness to- 
ward two modern tyrannies. 

Most popular and highly esteemed artists 
meet a severe test within one or two gener- 
ations of their triumph. Just as an ornament 
or a piece of furniture must be outmoded for 
awhile before it can become an antique, so a 
great writer often seems out of date before 
he is recognized as a classic. The first diffi- 
cult period Shaw seems already to have passed 
successfully. His plays are reviv.. by profes- 
sionals and amateurs alike much more fre- 
quently than they were fifteen years ago. 
May he then be certified as “not for an age 
but for all time”? 

Perhaps it is still too soon to say. But the 
augury is favorable. With the possible ex- 
ception of Ibsen, no other playwright of the 
nineteenth or the twentieth century had an 
impact upon his contemporaries even re- 
motely comparable. And while Shaw con- 
tinues a vigorous life in the theatre, even 
Ibsen tends to languish there, and most of 
the others who were once named with Shaw 
as the great figures in “The New Drama” 
are all but forgotten. 

One question remains. Was he too much a 
journalist, a pamphleteer and a preacher, 
and will he therefore survive only so long 
as the issues raised in his pamphleteering and 
his preaching remain alive? Most pamphlets 
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are dull once their theses have been either 
completely accepted or completely dismissed. 

One may cite his own pronouncements 
either for or against him, Literary works, he 
once said, may deal with manners, with 
morals, or with passions. Only the last change 
so little with the passing of time that they 
are never outmoded. Hence the enduring in- 
terest of the Iliad despite the fact that the 
manners of Homer’s characters are unfamiliar 
and their moral ideas — so at least he con- 
tended — repulsive. But since Shaw’s own 
plays deal almost exclusively with manners 
and, more especially, with morals, he seems 
to be hoist on his own petard and denied the 
possibility of that immortality he predicted 
for himself. 


But there is another and more characteris- 
tic Shavian argument, and it points in the 
opposite direction. All great literature, he 
said, is journalism first, because only the 
timely has vitality enough to become timeless. 
Beauty in art and happiness, in life are by- 
products of a commitment too passionately 
serious to pursue either beauty or happiness 
as ends in themselves. 

To date, at least, it is that thesis, rather 
than the other, which seems to be justified 
by the example of his work. 

Perhaps the final answer is even simpler. 
Of a once famous and popular dramatic sa- 
tire it was said that “it has not wit enough 
to keep it sweet.” But that, I suspect, is 
precisely what the plays of Shaw do have. @ 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING AT 
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Training for stage, motion 
pictures, television, scenic 
design 


Five producing theatres for 
showcasing to public audiences 


Work with professional actors 
and directors 


Complete television studio for 
student operation 


PLEASE SEND COPY OF 


“Opportunities in the Entertainment Field,” 
also information about the college. 
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PREPARE FOR YOUR CAREER 
IN THE ENTERTAINMENT FIELD! 


The College of Theatre Arts 
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TRAIN FOR SUCCESS AT THE WORLD-FAMOUS PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


| SENIOR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP | 
“the School with a Great Tradition” 
ANNIVERSARY 


Dr. SAUL COLIN, Director 

Next Term: April, 1961 
Harry Belafonte 
Chandler Cowles 


Former Students and Graduates include: 
Elaine Stritch Red Steiger 
Marlon Brando Tennessee Williams 
Ben Gazzara Anthony Franciosa Tony Cartis 


Jack Garfein 
Shelley Winters 
Michael V. Gazzo 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, Mime. Terms: Jan., April, July, Oct. 


All former students & Graduates kindly Air Mail current address for 
20th Anniversary Celebration & International School & Theatre Festival. 


Capitol Theatre Bidg., 1639 Broadway, New York 19, Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 





STELLA ADLER 


THEATRE STUDIO 


Intensive Courses in 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 


BEGINNING — INTERMEDIATE 
ADVANCED 


e Scene Class for Professionals 
e Analysis of Plays 

e Shakespeare Workshop 

@ Voice and Diction 

e Sightreading 

e Movement for Actors 

e@ Musical Comedy Performance 
e Creative Makeup 


Special Evening Classes 
Beginning and Advanced 
Saturday Classes for 
Young People 12-18 


Spring term begins Feb. 13th 
Summer session begins 
June 26th 


REGISTER NOW 
Government-approved for 
foreign students 
Write or phone 
William Packer, Director 
150 East 39th Street 
New York 16 MU 5-5845 


H 
B 
STUDIO 


120 Bank Street, N.Y. 14 


in the Heart of Greenwich Village 


ACTING SPEECH VOICE MOVEMENT 
FOR THE THEATRE FENCING PLAYWRITING 
DIRECTING COSTUMES STAGE LIGHTING 
MAKE UP YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSES 


FACULTY 


Herbert Berghot 
Earle Hyman 
William Hickey 
j. C. MeCord 
Kathie O’Brien 
Lyon Phelps 
Gordon Phillips 
Milenko Rado 
john Stix 

Alex Szogyi 
Christopher Tanner 
Walt Witcover 
Anna Sokolow 


Uta Hagen 
Kathe Beri 
Dorothy Bird 
Marjorie Butterworth 
Irene Dailey 
jenny Egan 
Alvin Epstein 
Mitchell Erickson 
Aaron Frankel 
jack Carfein 

Lee Grant 

Alice Hermes 


For 1961 Bulletin and Spring Term Registra- 
tion information write the Executive Director: 
R. J. Harris or Administrative Director: Muriel 
Burns, OR 5-2370 


THEATRE USA NEWS 


ANTA’s Annual Assembly 


The American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy (ANTA) will hold its third annual as- 
sembly in New York this month (Feb. 5-8) 
at Hotel Edison. Delegates from community 
and university theatres throughout the coun- 
try and from abroad will join with represen- 
tatives of the Broadway theatre to explore the 
theme, “The Contemporary American Thea- 
tre—Substance or Vacuum.” Peggy Wood, 
president of ANTA, reports that the assem- 
bly “will make an intensive survey of the ele- 
ments that make up the contemporary Ameri- 
can theatrical scene. We will try to evaluate 
these factors in the hope of reaching some 
conclusions about our theatrical values, tradi- 
tions and needs.” Registration for all sched- 
uled events is open to the public (the regis- 
tration fee for nonmembers is $5.50). 

Topics to be discussed include: “The Per- 
manent Professional Company Outside New 
York,” “The Professional Theatre School, Its 
Philosophy of Actor Training,” “What Has 
Made the Musical Theatre a Unique Ameri- 
can Art Form?,” “In What Way Are Direc- 
tors Responsible for the Resurgence of Inter- 
est in Shakespeare?,” “Unusual Promotions 
for Audience Building” and “Off Broadway.” 
Among the authorities scheduled to partici- 
pate are Walter Abel, Alexander Cohen, Marc 
Connelly, Frances Fuller, Abe Feder, John 
Houseman, John Reich, Lee Strasberg, Burr 
Tillstrom and Stuart Vaughan. In addition to 
the meetings and discussions, other events 
have been scheduled, such as theatre parties 
for Becket, A Taste of Honey, The Conquer- 
ing Hero and an off-Broadway production; a 
cocktail party at The Lambs, for which Ac- 
tors’ Equity and ANTA will be hosts; and an 
after-theatre supper dance at which the an- 
nual ANTA awards will be presented. 

Attendance at last year’s assembly was ap- 
proximately seven hundred, and an even 
greater number is anticipated this year. Wil- 
lard Swire, executive director of ANTA, 
made this significant point: “The ANTA As- 
sembly is the only theatre conference on a 
national level that brings together the pro- 
fessional, educational and community theatre, 
and it has proven to be valuable and stimu- 
lating for each group.” 


Student Actors Overseas 


During the third year of operation, the 
overseas touring program for university thea- 
tres is sending abroad nine student produc- 
tions for presentation before the armed forces 
stationed in the European, Pacific and other 
areas. The groups tour for five to seven 
weeks, The program, under the auspices of the 
Department of Defense, is a joint undertak- 
ing of the USO (under the direction of Jer- 
ome Coray) and the American Educational 
Theatre Association (AETA). Two groups 
went out in October: one from the Univer- 
sity of Utah to the Pacific area, performing 
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“The inspiration and method of work which 
Vera Soloviova gave me when I Studied 
with her has been constantly with me, and 
I shali always be deeply indebted to her.” 
Vincent J. Donehue, director 
“The Sound of Music” 
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Mm CARNEGIE 
college of 


FINE ARTS 


ACTING - DIRECTING 
SCENE & COSTUME DESIGN 
PRODUCTION - PLAYWRITING 


BFA and MFA degrees 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


| 4 
qnttng 2 Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Fully accredited liberal arts col- 
lege. Specialization in radio, TV, 
theatre arts, speech, speech and 
hearing therapy. B.A., B.S., M.A., 
M.S. degrees. Day, evening, sum- 
mer sessions, Outstanding oppor- 
tunities for achieving professional 
competence in acting, directing, 
playwriting, scene and costume de- 
signing, lighting. Broadcasting, an- 
nouncing, writing, radio and TV 
production. Electronic production 
studio, theatre, FM radio station, 


speech and hearing clinic. Coed. 
Sist year. For catalog write: Ad- 
missions Secretary. TV 


EMERSON COLLEGE 
128 BEACON ST., BOSTON 16 


THEATRE 


WILL-O-WAY 
APPRENTICE THEATRE, INC. 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Authorized by the Michigan State Board 
of Education as a trade school of Theatre 


Beginning & Advanced Course Include: 
Play Production, Stagecraft, Speech & Mime 
Revolving Stage—Sound Studio 
Fall — Spring — Summer Terms 


Masters “Critique” Performances at end of 
each term. Such artists as Basil Rathbone 
& Guthrie McClintic have acted as Masters 
during 1960 Season. 


Write or Phone: Celia Merrill Turner, Dir. 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich.; Midwest 4-4418 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1960-1961 SEASON 


Our Town 
Cyrano de Bergerac 
Kiss Me Kate 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
Major Barbara 


Write Dept. of Speech 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6 


February, 1961 


Damn Yankees, and another from St. Cloud 
State College to the Northeast area, with 
Wonderful Town. Starting Feb. 27, the Uni- 
versity of Miami will send a production of 
The Mischief Maker to the Northeast area. 
Future tours include: 
Northeast—University of Minnesota, The 
Matchmaker, beginning April 10; Brooklyn 
College, The Male Animal, beginning July 3. 
Europe — Southwest Missouri, Finian’s 
Rainbow, beginning March 21; University of 
Delaware, The Boy Friend, in July. 
Pacific—University of Denver, Bernardine, 
beginning April 1; University of California at 
Los Angeles, Forty-Five Minutes from Broad- 
way, beginning July 14. 


San Juan Drama Festival 


The third annual San Juan Drama Festi- 
val, under the management of twenty-four- 
year-old Barry B. Yellen, was scheduled to 
open at the Tapia Theatre in San Juan Jan. 
10, where it will run through March 5. The 
announced attractions include Gypsy Rose 
Lee in Auntie Mame, Boris Karloff in On 
Borrowed Time, Eddie Bracken in The Tea- 
house of the August Moon, Dennis King in 
Witness for the Prosecution, and Paulette 
Goddard in The Man Who Came to Dinner 
(Feb. 21-26). Because of the past success of 
the festival, Mr. Yellen has been invited by 
the government to expand the scope of his ac- 
tivities in Puerto Rico. An organization called 
Theatre Development Corporation has been 
formed with a capitalization of $200,000, of 
which the Puerto Rican government will have 
a $110,000 stake. In addition to the drama 
festival, the organization will offer a season 
of musical comedies (July 17-Aug. 12), an 
opera season (Sept. 12-23), and light Span- 
ish musicals, or zarzuelas (Dec. 5-17). 


Playwriting Contests 


The Western Players of Western Washing- 
ton College are sponsoring a competition for 
full-length works, and offering a prize of $100 
and production of the winning play in the 
1961 Summer Fine Arts Festival at the school. 
Entries are restricted to plays not yet pro- 
duced or published commercially. The con- 
test closes March 15. For further information, 
please write to Harry E. Stiver, Jr., Director 
of Theatre, Western Washington College, 
Bellingham, Wash. 

A prize of $1,000 will be awar by 
Broadcast Music, Inc., to the compose, and 
lyricist of the “best college musical comedy 
or revue presented in the United States and 
Canada during the 1960-61 academic year.” 
An additional award of $500 will be made to 
the drama or music department, or to the 
student dramatic club, sponsoring the pro- 
duction. Judges of the entries will include 
Morton DaCosta, Robert Griffith, Harold S. 
Prince, Robert Fryer, Lawrence Carr, Leh- 
man Engel, Dore Schary, Stephen Sondheim, 
Sheldon Harnick and Jerry Bock. Rules for 
the competition, which closes May 15, are 
available from Robert Sour, Broadcast Music, 


Inc., 589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. @ 


THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


GOODMAN 


Memorial Theatre and 


S« at )( | of [ Tear 


Professional training and experience in acting, 
directing, scene and costume design, tech- 
nical practice. 

A specialized professional school offering 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 

Perform with leading professionals. Recent 
guest artists in Goodman Theatre produc- 
tions: Morris Carnovsky, Eugenie Leon- 
tovich, Frances Hyland, Joseph Buloff. 
Guest Lecturers in the past two seasons in- 
clude Eric Bentley, Harold Clurman, John 
Gassner, John Gielgud, Tyrone Guthrie, 
Julie Harris, Henry Hewes, John House- 
man, Frederick Kiesler, Donald Oecen- 
slager, Michel St. Denis, Elmer Rice, 
Geraldine Page, Otto Preminger, Cyril 
Ritchard, Joseph Schildkraut, Peggy 
Wood, Murray Matheson and Shelley 
Berman. 

These are Goodman Products: Ralph Alswang, 
Shelley Berman, Karl Malden, Geraldine 
Page, José Quintero, Sam Wanamaker. 


2 Theatres—200 performances annually 
One theatre seating 742, another seating 
158. More public performances under 
professional conditions than in any other 
theatre school in the U.S.A. 
CONTEMPORARY CURRICULUM 

**Method”’ and the best of current 
continental techniques in acting and 
directing are taught by 16 experts. 
PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 
under the direction of 
John Reich, Head 
Charles McGaw, Author of 
‘Acting is Believing” 
Bella Itkin, Children’s Theatre 
Ralph Alswang, 
Design Consultant and Advisor 


Jan. 13-31: “Royal Gambit,” by Her- 
mann Gressieker, with Sam Wanamaker. 


Feb. 24-Mar. 14: “Under Milkwood,” by 
Dylan Thomas, with Ivor Harries, star 
of last year’s “Enrico IV” 


Write for new catalogue to: 
Registrar, Dept. T., 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Approved for Veterans. Limited number of scholarships available 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 


ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE EDUCATION 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
BILL BUTLER 
CURT CONWAY 
EDDIE DOWLING 


BASIL LANGTON 


PETER KASS 
JACK LANDAU 


DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
JOHN O’SHAUGHNESSY 
DAVID PRESSMAN 
JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
ADELAIDE BISHOP, Music Theatre 


i 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 


HAROLD EHRENSPERGER, Religious 
Drama 


SAMUEL HIRSCH, Acting and Directing 
THEODORE KAZANOFF, Acting and 
Directing 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mgr. 
ELLIOT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
RICHARD PARRINELLO, Music Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 
JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 
For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 
Division of Theatre Arts 


School of Fine & Applied Arts 
Boston University 


264A Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THEATRE on discs 


by Joun S. Witson 


Cole Porter in Percussion, Irving Joseph’s 
Orchestra (Time 2009). Mr. Joseph has 
written some highly original and imaginative 
treatments—not simply for percussion, but 
for a full-scale (fifty-nine piece) orchestra— 
of several of Porter’s most rhythmic tunes 
(“Begin the Beguine,” “Just One of Those 
Things,” “It’s Delovely,” etc.). Even those 
that are not basically quite so strongly 
rhythmic (“Easy to Love,” for instance) 
acquire a magnificent rhythmic wallop. 
There are times, in fact, when Joseph’s ideas 
are so fascinating that he seems to outwrite 
Porter, reducing the exposition of the tune 
to a necessary evil that has to be gotten 
through. Any time a top-rank Porter tune 
runs second to the arrangement, that, like 
man bites dog, is news. This disc is full of 
stimulating news. 

The Golden Apple, Original Cast (Elektra 
5000). The adaptation of the /liad and the 
Odyssey to an American background, by 
John Latouche and Jerome Moross, pro- 
duced by the Phoenix Theatre in 1954, is 
one of the most delightful landmarks in the 
development of our musical theatre, a witty 
and melodic rump that is carried off superb- 
ly by Stephen Douglass, Priscilla Gillette, 
Kaye Ballard, Jack Whiting, Bibi Osterwald 
and other members of the original company. 


After years of hearing “Lazy Afternoon” 
hummed with heavy breathing by vocalists 
with sensuously slitted eyes, it’s a joy to have 
Kaye Ballard’s mock-torch version available 
again. This album was originally released 
by RCA Victor, but soon dropped out of its 
catalogue. Yet this is just the sort of disc 
that should be part of the permanently ac- 
cessible record library, and Elektra’s initia- 
tive in arranging for its reissuance is ex- 
tremely commendable. It may suggest the 
means of making available other buried 
treasure of all kinds. 


Irma la Douce, Original Cast (Columbia 
OL 5560). The piquant milieu inhabited by 
poule and mec in search of grisbi, as re- 
vealed in the season’s first musical hit, trans- 
fers to disc with glowing warmth. The 
music by Marguerite Monnot is wryly and 
intriguingly idiomatic, and the English 
lyrics (by Julian More, David Heneker and 
Monty Norman) project a topsy-turvy Pari- 
sian underworld atmosphere in a remark- 
ably effortless and natural manner. The cast, 
particularly Elizabeth Seal as Irma, adds its 
bit in polishing this perfect little gem of 
sardonic comedy to a flawless sheen. 

Jerome Kern, Flutes and Percussion, 
Hal Mooney’s Orchestra (Time 2012). A 
twenty-five piece orchestra, almost evenly 
qplit between woodwinds and rhythm, gives 
a set of Kern’s sturdier oaks a consistently 
airy and swinging interpretation. The un- 
usual instrumentation delivers a bright, happy 
sound, impelled by a dancing beat. @ 


COMING NEXT MONTH! 


HAROLD 


CLURMAN, noted Broadway director and 


writer, discusses the political climate in the theatre 


today. 


LEONARD SILLMAN, producer of “New Faces,” writes 


on the plight of the revue. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES at the theatre ...a critique of 
the current Broadway and Off-Broadway openings. 


COMPLETE PLAY: “RAPE OF THE BELT” 


by Benn W. Levy 


AND MUCH MORE! 
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2A: Favoriire 
ONE NE-ACT PLAYS ~ 


Yours br on ly 1)? 


if you join The Fireside Thee- 
tre now and agree to take 
four selections during the 
coming year 


Yes! Just 10¢ Brings You This Giant, One-Volume 
Theatre Treasury of 24 Great One-Act Plays... 
PLUS Membership in the Exclusive Fireside Theatre 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS. 
EUGENE O'NEILL 
NOEL COWARD 
ARTHUR MILLER 
WILLIAM INGE 
DOROTHY PARKER 
ANTON CHEKHOV 
JEAN GIRAUDOUX 
OSCAR WILDE... 
TERENCE RATTIGAN 
THORNTON WILDER 
LADY GREGORY 

J. M. SYNGE. . 

W. B. YEATS... 
LORD DUNSANY 
SUSAN GLASPELL... 
A. A. MILNE. . 
GEORGE KELLY 


..27 Wagons Full of Cotton 
The Moon of the Caribbees 
....Hands Across the Sea 
A Memory of Two Mondays 
..Glory in the Flower 

“2 Here We Are 

P A Marriage Proposal 

.. The Apollo of Bellac 

.A Florentine Tragedy 

. The Browning Version 

.. The Happy Journey 

; . Spreading the News 

In the Shadow of the Glen 

. Cathleen ni Houliban 
.The Jest of Habalaba 

.... Trifles 

‘The Ugly Duckling 

The Flattering Word 

RING LARDNER..... .. The Tridget of Greva 
GEORGE S. KAUFMAN..... ....++The Still Alarm 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. The Devil ond Daniel Webster 
LUCILLE FLETCHER ...Sorry, Wrong Number 
OLIPHANT DOWN .. .. The Maker of Dreams 
MARC CONNELLY .. The Traveler 


Fireside Theatre Members Regularly Enjoy Top Broadway Hits Like These: 


THE UNSINKABLE 
MOLLY BROWN 


Why We Make This 
Special Offer 


HIS big treasury edited by Bennett 

Cerf and Van Cartmell — brings the most 
brilliant names of the theatre right into your 
home! TENNESSEE WILLIAMS — vividly 
describing raw, flaming passions in Missis- 
sippi cotton fields. NOEL COWARD — glee- 
fully dissecting English globe-trotting society 
at cocktail time. EUGENE O'NEILL — pon- 
dering seamen, rum, and native women in 
the West Indies 


Although it is now selling for $4.95 in 
the publisher's edition, you may have a copy 
for just 10¢ as an introduction to The Fire- 
side Theatre. Thousands of people are en- 
joying the latest Broadway successes in the 
comfort of their homes, as members of this 
outstanding book club of hit plays. They 
have been treated to such top shows as: The 
Sound of Music, The Unsinkable Molly 
Brown, Fiorello — and many other hits 


Now jouw too can enjoy current Broadway 
theatre in book form by joining The 
Fireside Theatre 


Some of the Advantages You Enjoy 


@ You enjoy the very best of current theatre: 
the most acclaimed, discussed hits of each 
current theatrical season — as soon after they 
open as possible. 


A TASTE 
OF HONEY 


THE SOUND 
OF MUSIC 


TOYS IN 
THE ATTIC 


e All the action, drama, entertainment of 
each fascinating story is yours. In a musical, 
you enjoy not only a wonderful romantic 
story but also all the words to every song in 
the show. 


e You pay only $1.98 plus shipping for each 
play you accept. Imagine less than $2 for 
a regular hard-bound book that would cost 
you from $2.75 to $3.50 in the publisher's 
edition. (Just compare this with the price 
you would have to pay for a seat in the 
theatre! ) 


e You will enjoy the satisfaction of building 
up a permanent theatre library. A single per- 
formance of a play once the curtain has 
fallen — can never be recaptured. But the 
book of a play is a permanent possession 
that you and your family will be able to 
enjoy over and over again. 


MAIL COUPON NOW with only 10¢ for 
your copy of 24 FAVORITE ONE-ACT 
PLAYS. You will also receive the current 
month's Fireside Theatre selection. If not 
delighted you may return the books to us 
within 7 days and your membership will be 
cancelled — you'll owe nothing. Mail coupon 
with 10¢ NOW to: THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, 
DEPT. 1-TA-2, 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22, New York. 


FIORELLO THE MIRACLE 


WORKER 


BECKET THE BEST MAN 


f= 
TSS SSS See sess 
THIS COUPON IS WORTH $4.85 TO YOU 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. |-TA-2, cs 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


I enclose 10¢ to help cover shipping. Please 
send me at once my copy of 24 FAVORITE 
ONE-ACT PLAYS. along with the current 
Fireside Theatre Selection at the special low 
membership price. If not delighted I will re- 
turn both books in 7 days and be under no 
obligation. Otherwise, enroll me in the Club 
and send me the free monthly brochure ‘‘Cur- 
tain Time"’ which describes each new play in 
advance 


I need accept as few as four plays a year 
out of the many offered, and I will be billed 
only $1.98 plus shipping for each one I accept 

even though these same plays are worth 
$2.75 to $3.50 in the publishers’ editions. After 
taking four, I may resign at any time. 


EASE PRINI 


AAATOES.. cc cccccccvccecccccces copecccceses 
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Our Passenger Service Representatives, Mr. 


McDonough, are another reason why Amer- 


ican Airlines is the first choice of experienced 
lrave 


lers. They are “goodwill ambassadors’; 
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